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Parting Thoughts 


After nearly 22 years as editor-in-chief of Vermont Life, I have 
decided that it is time for me to leave this job and devote morę of my 
time to my first love — writing and reporting. It's also time, in my 
opinion, for someone else — someone with a fresh eye and a fresh 
approach — to assume editorial direction of this magazine. 

Vermont has changed enormously in my lifetime and will continue 
to change. And Vermont Life must continue its evolution in order to 
accurately reflect the reality of today's Vermont. 

There have been enormous changes in publishing during my tenure 
here. The production methods of all magazines have been completely 
revolutionized by Computer and digital technology. Everything from 
photography to printing methodology has been transformed. 

The Internet has also madę all publishers rethink their products, es- 
pecially products printed with ink on paper. Fortunately, Vermont Life 

has been able to stay ahead of the curve 
and has prospered amid the changes. 

There have also been constants: Ver- 
mont remains a place apart — different 
from much of the rest of the world. The 
view from atop Cameks Hump remains 
a stunning panorama. There's an hon- 
est goodness to the life of Vermont's 
c smali towns and family farms. And 
| Vermont mapie syrup still tastes about 
d as sweet as anything madę on God's 
| green earth. 

I have been fortunate to spend my 
years here working with a Staff of highly talented, highly professional 
co-workers. And we as a Staff have been morę than blessed with the 
wealth of gifted writers, artists and photographers who make Vermont 
their home and contribute to the pages of this magazine. Morę than 90 
national awards for journalistic and visual excellence and the contin- 
ued loyalty of you, our readers, attest to the success of our work. 

I won't be completely severing my ties with Vermont Life. Our pub- 
lisher, Tom Kelly, has asked me to stay on in an advisory capacity as 
Editor Emeritus, so I will contribute an occasional feature story, and 
probably morę advice than the new editorial team will want or need. 
Believe me, I will always have Yermont Life in my heart! 

I continue to feel that, like Vermont itself, Vermont Life is a treasure. 
I hope you share that feeling. It has been an immense privilege for 
me to work here for morę than two decades. I look forward to futurę 
adventures — as we step off in some new directions — together. 




Editor-in-Chief 
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L e t t e r s 


Not Quite Wilder But Still Not Bad 
Great article about River City's 
(White River Junction's) resurgence 
[Winter 2006-2007]. 

Loved the reference to the new slogan 
"White River Junction: It's not so bad!" 

However, as an expatriate I am partial 
to an old slogan: "White River's wild but 
the next town's Wilder." 

Indubitably. 

Scott Phillips 
Lutz, Florida 

Snów Surfing in 1982 
Please notę that the first National 
Snów Surfing Championships that Paul 
Graves hosted in Vermont were held in 
1982, not in 1981, as was printed [Winter 
2006-2007]. Smali error, large fact; Corn¬ 
ing up on 25 years! 

Otherwise a great issue! Kudos. 
Thanks, 

Brianna Graves 
Burlington 

Our error, our apologies! — Editor 

Wonderfttl Winter in Vermont 

I have to send you praise — the photo- 
graphs [Winter 2006-2007] are absolutely 
spectacular. Love the one of Martha 
Rockwell in her Finnish Lapp costume 
["Slalom Back in Time at Ascutney's 
Antiąue Ski Race"] — wonderful. The 
"Winter's Light" photos are lovely. 

Pat Bennett 

Florence, Massachusetts 

The Republic ofVermont 
Was there a Republic of Vermont? Fve 
been following the Hand and Muller v. 
Williams debate [Winter 2006-2007]. 
Lively and interesting. 

Here's some light on the subject 
from a contemporary history book. I 
have a smali volume, History of the 
United States of America, published in 
1822. The author is described only as a 
"Citizen of Massachusetts." The book 
is a great source for our early history, 
mainly because it is almost contempo- 
raneous, and it is succinct, almost spare. 
Here's what is said about Vermont in 
the late 18th century: 

In 1777, the declaration of in- 
dependence having left the set- 
tlers in an awkward situation, 
a convention of representatives 
from the towns on both sides of 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Adelaide Murphy Tyrol 


Green Mo u n toin Postboy 

News and Notes from Around the State 







BUY A SHARE IN the Earth 


Civil War author 
and preservationist 
Howard Coffin wants 
to know what you 
know about Vermont in 
the Civil War. Coffin, 
who has been honored 
for his efforts to record 
Vermont's Civil War 
history, is sending out a 
cali to anyone who has 
information regarding 
YermonTs association with the war. His goal is to collect data on all surviving Civil 
War places in Vermont — including homes, cemeteries and meeting houses — and 
he's determined to find at least one historie locale in each of the state's 251 towns. 
The project will culminate in Coffin's fourth book on the state's involvement in the 
war. To contact Howard Coffin with information: (802) 223-1909. 


Reąuiem for Butternuts? 


Milk, Madę in Yermont 


A group of Vermont farmers and investors 
has formed the Vermont Milk Company, a 
new venture that will sell Vermont-produced 
milk, yogurt and cheese from its plant in 
Hardwick. The com¬ 
pany plans to sell its 
products for a pre- 


mium and also to 
guarantee Vermont 
dairy farmers a 
better price for 
their product. 

'The Vermont 

name adds value to everything from 
mapie syrup to teddy bears. There doesn't 
seem to be any reason not to add value to 
Vermont farm milk," said Anthony Pollina, 
executive vice president of the company. 

Several local dairies sell Vermont-only 
milk, but Vermont Milk Company aims to 
operate on a larger scalę and to make Ver- 
mont-only milk its calling card. Milk from 
the company will not be organie, but will 
be certified rBST-free, officials said; www. 
vermontmilkco.com. 


UPDATES 

T he first Lakę 
(hamplain Dragon 
Boat Festival, 

held last August (Post Boy, Summer, 2006), raised 
$35,000, which was used to purchase a new ultrasound 
unit for the Fletcher Allen Radiation Oncology Center. 
When Bill Gregory, the president of B-K Medical Sys¬ 
tems, the company that sells the unit, heard about the 
donations, he lowered the usual price tag from roughly 
$40,000 to the $35,000 already raised. 

Dragonheart Vermont, a group of breast cancer survi- 
vors who paddle their 41 -foot dragon boat for fitness and 
camaraderie, hosted the event. Next year's festival will 
be August 5 and will benefit the Vermont Respite House. 
For information: (802) 434-4423, www.ridethedragon. 
org; www.dragonheartvermont.org. 

Anson Tebbetts ("News and Moos," Summer 2002), 
the W(AX television news reporter who also ran the family 
farm in Cabot, will take another step toward forming. 
Tebbetts has left tebision to serve as deputy secretary for 
development at the Vermont Agency of Agriculture. 


Students from the University of Vermont and 
Vermont Law School have tackled a bold project: 
incorporating the Earth. To bolster interest in how 
economic activity affects the environment, the 
students in UVM's Applied Ecological Economics 
course created Earth Inc., a nonprofit Corporation 
formally registered with the state of Vermont. By 
employing a corporate structure, Earth Inc. was 
designed to inspire the planefs 6.5 billion inhabit- 
ants, or "shareholders," to assume a vested interest in the world's natural resources. 
Born from a two-week course, Earth Inc. has sińce been adopted as an ongoing 
project by UVM's Gund Institute for Ecological Economics (www.uvm.edu/giee). 

— Jessica Turner 


Civil War 


Butternut trees have a long history of usefulness in Vermont. They have 
been used for wood (white walnut, its called), dye, and especially for food — 
their hard-to-crack nuts are delicious. They're also an important food source for 
wildlife, and a woodland nut that many Vermonters foraged in their youth. 
But butternut trees throughout Vermont are dying from a deadly ailment 
called butternut canker, a fungus that weakens and eventually kills the tree. 
Authorities at the University of Vermont estimate that 85 percent of Vermont 
butternuts will be dead within the next five years. 

The fungus is spreading throughout the Northeast and is believed to be 
carried by wind, rain and inseets. The search is on for resistant strains 
of the tree that may be able to survive the widespread 
disease. 
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The Truth about 

Kałę Beattie's Mapie Cream Pie 



In our Autumn ŹOOó Bests & Favorites 
column Betsy McDonough praised the won- 
derful mapie cream pie Kate Beattie makes 
for the Creamery Restaurant in Danville. 
She noted that like many great cooks, Kate 
doesnl use a recipe. But sińce the rest of us 
do need one, shell share hers! 

And if you don't bakę, there's still hope: 
Ellen Gold of Danville wrote to let us know 
that in addition to buying a piece of pie at 
the restaurant, you can bid on a whole pie 
at the Danville Congregational Church's 
Time and Talent auction March 16. "Be ad- 
vised though," said Gold, "Danvilleites are 
very enthusiastic and competitive when bid- 
ding on Kate Beattie's 'pie of your choice/ 
including mapie cream pie." Information: 
(802) 684-2176. Pies are also sold at 
Danville's Autumn on the Green Festival. 

For a mapie cheesecake recipe, see Bests 
& Favorites on page 70 in this issue. 

— Lise Markus 

Kate Beattie's recipe: 

1 pint whole milk 

1 pint Grade B mapie syrup 

2 eggs 

4-5 heaping tablespoons flour 
(morę for a thicker pie) 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

Dash salt & pepper 

Pour syrup into the top of a double boiler; 
bring to a boil directly on the burner. Then 
transfer pan to top of double boiler. Pour 
milk into bowl, beat in eggs and flour. Add 
milk mixture to syrup in double boiler, stir- 
(Continued on poge 6) 
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I t could involve the pursuit of trivia, 
a historical morsel, a geographical 
oddity or a query related to travel- 
ing in Vermont. Ask us almost any 
Vermont question, and we'll try to 
find the answer. Then well run both 
question and answer in Vermont Life. 
Send your questions to: editors@ 
VermontLife.com or Vermont Life 
Q&A, 6 Ba Id win Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602. Weil do our best! 


Great Listens: 

14 Essential Yermont CDs 


• Paul Asbell 

Roots & Bronches: 

Further Adventures 
in Steel String 
Americana (2005): 

Features Vermont's 
outstanding jazz 
guitarist elegantly 
exploring various acoustic guitar styles. 

• Bluegrass Gospel Project, Makes You 
Strong (2006): This 
stellar bluegrass 
groups latest re- 
cording is a gem of 
bluegrass-flavored 
gospel musie. 

Three earlier CDs 
are also winners. 
Lead singer Patti 

Caseys latest album with jazz guitarist Paul 
Asbell, Just on Old Sweet Song (2004), is 
also a treat. 

• Capital City Concerts, Chamber Mas- 
terpieces of Mozart and Brahms (2006): 
Several leading Vermont musicians, includ¬ 
ing Karen Kevra on flute, Paul Reynolds on 
viola andjesse Irons on violin, with Daniel 
Gilbert, associate principal clarinetist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, in outstanding perfor- 
mances of Mozarts Clarinet Ouintet in A 
Major, K.581, and Andante in C Major for 
flute and strings, K. 315, and the Brahms 
Clarinet Ouintet in B Minor, Opus 115. 

• The Nicholas Cassarino Ouartet Live, 
Raw and Uncut 
(2006): As the 
title suggests, 
the recording is 
ragged, but the live 
performances by 
this young guitarist 
demonstrate why 
he’s regarded as 
one of the most promising young jazz musi¬ 
cians on the Vermont scene. 

• Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson Trio 
Beethoven: Complete Cycle of Trios , Vols. 

/ and 2 (2003): This four-CD set demon- 
strates why this trio, which includes violin- 
ist Jaime Laredo, his wife, cellist Sharon 
Robinson, and pianist Joseph Kalichstein, 
has won accolades and praise worldwide. 


Laredo is musical director of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra. 

• Marlboro Musie Festival 50th Anniver- 
sary Album (2000): Rudolph Serkin, piano, 
and the Marlboro Musie Festival Orchestra 
and Chorus. Beethoven, Piano Concerto 
No. 4, and Chorał Fantasy, plus works by 
Dvorak and Janacek. 

• Will Patton Ensemble String Theory 
(20051: Whether classified as jazz- 
influenced folk or folk-influenced jazz, man- 
dolinist Pattons performances of his own 
compositions, jazz elassies and samba 
tunes are crisp, clean and deeply pleas- 
ing. His mastery of various musical styles is 

astounding. 

• Phish, A Picture 
of Nectar (1992): 
The jam band that 
put the face on the 
States rock scene 
put the face of the 
owner of Nectar s, 
the Burlington club 
that gave Phish its start, on the cover of this 
Elektra Records disc. Also, try Junta (1988) 
and Farmhouse (2000). 

• Grace Potter and 
the Nocturnals, 

Nothing But the 
Water (2005): The 
breakthrough album 
for the Waitsfield 
blues-rock quartet 
that helped them 
land a major-label deal with Hollywood 
Records. Recorded in the Haybarn Theatre 
at Goddard College in Plainfield. 

• Social Band, Vermont Composers Project 
(2005): This album presents 23 composi¬ 
tions by Vermont singers and composers, 
performed by an outstanding a cappella 
chorus. A multi-faceted performance, bris- 
tling with energy and wit. 

• Lowell Thompson (self-titled) (2006): This 
upstart alt-country/Americana singer- 
songwriter awakens echoes of Gram Par- 
sons, with a little Neil Young thrown in for 
good measure (not to mention Thompson s 
own originality). 

— Brent Hallenbeck and the 
Yermont Life staff 








For Morę: Step into our Vermont Listening Lounge 

at www.VermontLife.com 

for samples of the musie and links to huy the CDs. 
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On the Web @ www.VermontLife.com 


• Let There Be Musie! To get the most out of this special musie issue of 
Vermont Life, stop by and listen at the Vermont Listening Lounge 
established at www.VermontLife.com. Weil have the sounds of many of 
the musicians featured in this issue, plus links to buy and hear morę 
Vermont-made musie. 


• Morę Big Trees: Read VL Editor Tom Slayton's essay about Robert Frost 
and a particular big red oak in Shaftsbury and see photos of that tree. 
Weil also have pictures of morę of Vermont's biggest trees 
(see page 52). 


Vermont’s Only Life Care Retirement Community 

For a free informative brochure, cali us or visit our website today. 
200 Wake Robin Drive • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802.264.5100 

www. wakerobin. com 


IContinued from page 5) 

ring to mix. Continue to cook slowly over 
double boiler, stirring frequently, for about 
half an hour. Mix in vanilla and salt and 
pepper. Pour into baked 10-inch pie shell 
and cool in refrigerator until firm. Top with 
real whipped cream. 

F nn llfM- Morę mapie recipes are at 
Uli lvlUnC. www.VermontLife.com. 

Lyndon Student Receives 
Student Citizen Award 

Lyndon State College student Jillian Hall 
is the 2006 Vermont Student Citizen Award 
win ner. The award, now in its sixth year ( 
honors college students for their exceptional 
volunteer efforts. 

Hall, a meteorology student, organized 
food drives, coordinated nursing home vol- 
unteers, helped plan events that raise aware- 
ness of homelessness, even picked up trash 
in her community. She is an active leader in 
Lyndon's campus volunteer organization and 
also works with America Reads, a national 
program that promotes literaccy for chi Id ren. 

"I believe that any little thing that I can 
volunteer to do can make a difference in at 
least one person s life," she said. 


VERMO\'I 
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These and many other interesting items and links can 
be found at www.VermontLife.com. Look also for the 
FOR MORĘ labels throughout this issue. 


THE PERFECT 

MATCH 

Wake Robin is Vennont’s only life care community—a perfect 
match for those looking for an active retirement. As a resident, 
you will have time to meet new friends, enjoy the pleasure of 
activities you have always loved and perhaps discover new ones. 


• Plowing in 
Pictures: Take a Web 
look at morę pictures from 
the annual Billings Farm & 
Museum Plowing Match 
(page 12). 


• 50 Years Ago 
in Vermont Life: 

Read about "Front Yard and Kitchen 
Sugaring," the way to make mapie syrup 
on your own. 


Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. 




























The award, spon- 
sored by the Vermont 
Teddy Bear Com¬ 
pany in cooperation 
with Vermont Campus 
Compact, Vermont 
Higher Education 
Council and Ver- 
mont Life magazine, 
carries an award of 
$1,000 to the stu¬ 
dent, a corporate 
gift of $ 1,000 to the nonprofit organization 
where the student serves, and a $ 1,000 gift 
to the institution the student attends; www. 
vtbea rcom pa ny. com. 



Jillian Hall 


The Common Ground 
Is Back 

Brattleboros famed Common Ground Res¬ 
ta u rant, closed for several years, has reason 
to celebrate — a grand reopening. Viewed 
as a leader in the realm of collectively run 
businesses, the worker-owned cooperative 
is once again serving local organie foods to 
a loyal public. Since its birth in 1971, the 
Common Ground has established itself as 
a vital part of Brattleboros community as a 
restaurant, gallery, community center and live 
musie venue (802-254-5195). 


Moosalamoo Region 
Gains Recognition 

The federal government has named the 
Moosalamoo region in central Vermont ('The 
Trail to Moosalamoo," Autumn 2005) the 
Moosalamoo National Recreation Area. 

National recreation area status means the 
15,857-acre parcel could gain morę funds 
to improve recreational opportunities. The 
I region is in the 400,000-acre Green Moun- 
tain National Forest along the main rangę of 
the Green Mountains, extending from Route 
73, Brandon Gap and Lakę Dunmore in the 
south to Route 1 25 and Middlebury Gap in 
the north. It includes a broad rangę of hiking 
and cycling trails and roads and opportuni¬ 
ties for water recreation. 

Information: www.moosalamoo.org. 



Mail for the 
Post Boy? 

Have an Hem of interest for the Post 
Boy section? Send it to us ot 
editors@VermontLife.com or ot 
Vermont Life, Post Boy ; ó Boldwin 
Street , Montpelier, VT 05602. 




17-39 West Road 


CLEAR MEADOWS, 
PASTURES, ROADSIDES 

- ALL THOSE NON-LAWN AREAS THAT 


ORDINARY MOWERS CANT TOUCH! 


The Inn and Resjaurant 

Experience a Different Taste of Oermont 


Serving Dinner Tuesday through Saturday 
5:30 pm - 9:30 pm 
reservations recommended 

Manchester Yillage 802.362.2568 WWW.RELUCTANTPANTHER.COM 


• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush 
brambles, including tough 
saplings up to 2-1 /2” thick! 

• CHOPS/MULCHES 

most everything it cuts; 
leaves no tangle of materiał to 
trip over or to pick up like 
hand-held brush cutters and 
sicklebar mowers. 

• UP TO 17 HP with power 
reverse, 4 speeds, and big powered 
wheels that roli through ditches, 
wet spots, and up slopes with ease! 

Clear and maintain trails, fencelines, 
woodlots, improue wildlife habitat areas! 

PLEASE MAIL COUPON or Cali 
for FREE DETAILS of the Amazing 
DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 




THE AMAZING DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER 
works like a tractor-mounted brush cutter...but in a 
walk-behind version that’s far morę maneuverable, 
and a whole lot less expensive! 


MADĘ IN USA 

CSA APPROYED 


TOLL-FREE 


1 - 877 - 201-5277 

YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and DVD about 
I the new DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, including prices, 

| specifications, and Factory-Direct Savings now in effect. 

i Name_ 

1 VTL 

| Address_ 

| City_State_Zl P- 

| Email___ 

■ DR POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept 5591 3X 
127 Meigs Road, Yergennes, VT 05491 


*Good through 3/29/07. Cali or visit us online for details. ■ WWW.DRfieldbrUSh.COm 


© 2007 CHP, Inc. 
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Flatlander + Woodchuck = 

FLATCHUCK 


W e have two types of people 
in Vermont these days, the 
Flatlanders and the Wood- 
chucks. 

Anyone who has moved in within 
the last 30 years is a Flatlander, re- 
gardless of point of origin — Colorado, 
the Poconos, Switzerland — they're 
all Flatlanders. Flatlanders are gener- 
ally distinguishable by three ąualities: 
They're left-leaning, have a ąuestioning 
naturę and show a propensity toward 
outdoor recreation. 

Woodchucks are long-term Vermont- 
ers. Most of them are right-leaning, 
have an accepting naturę even when it 
kills them and spend much of their off 
time splitting wood. Flatlanders and 
Woodchucks get along with each other 
just fine because, to use an old Vermont 
term, there "ain't no percentage in 
fightin'." There are fewer Woodchucks 
than ever these days but those left are 
still sweet — sweet as the mapie syrup 
that will forever course their veins. 

There used to be two distinct Wood¬ 
chuck dialects, but because of the mo- 
bility of late, the peaks and valleys of 
Vermont dialect have, dare I say, "flat- 
tened" out. 

Two of my three most memorable 
sugarhouse yisitors last season were 
Woodchucks. The third was a Flatlander. 
Woodchuck talk comes in two speeds, 
fast and slow, which reminds me of the 
symbols on my tractoTs accelerator, the 
rabbit and the turtle. 

The other day a "rabbit" visited. He 
was a stout young man with dark, curly 
hair that sąueezed out of a stained John 
Deere cap. He came on like a bulldozer 
in the sugarbush, his eyes aiming im- 
mediately at my woodchip burner: 

"You boil wiff woodchips I useta run 
one-a them rigs them rigs boil sap like a 
sumbitch haw haw yes-sir been sugarin' 
all my life grew up in Eden but now 
live down ta Dummerston in Southern 



By Burr Morse 
Illustrated by Tim Newcomb 


V'mont still boilin' sap but only on a 
smali rig got 'bout 200 buckets hung 
sap ain't runnin' much this year — say 
— hear they're messin' with the syrup 
gradin' law down ta the legislature in 
Montpelier they don't know nothin up 
there on the Hill anyway well better 
get on back to the Banana Belt ha ha 
nice meetin' you keep boilin' wiff them 
woodchips they'11 boil like a sumbitch." 

With that he about-faced and headed 
out the sugarhouse door. He returned 
three times with "second thoughts," 
however, before his tired-looking wife 
finally coaxed him into the car and 
down the road toward the Banana Belt. 

The day the "turtle" visited I was 
feeling a little bored and anxious for 
some company. All of a sudden com¬ 
pany arrived in the form of a wrinkled 
old man whom I recognized as Someone 
my father used to know from the hills 
of Elmore. He hobbled in, led by a hand- 
made cane. Before he spoke, he took a 


huge breath of sugarhouse air: 

"Know Harry," he said. 

"Oh," I replied. "Pm Harry Jr. They 
cali me Burr. Did you go to school with 
my father?" 

"Nope." 

"Oh. Well, I remember you, Mr. Simp-| 
son. Haven't seen you for ages. I believe I 
you come from up Elmore way." 

"Yup." 

"You used to milk Jersey cows up 
there, didn't you?" 

"Yup." 

"Did you know that Harry passed 
away back in '99?" I said. 

"You don't say," he said as he slowly 
turned to leave. His greatest eloąuence, 
however, came with a single tear that I 
ran down his face like a drop of sap. 

My third visitor, the Flatlander, is a 
great friend who used to make mapie 
syrup at the foot of Hunger Mountain. 
He was a good sugarmaker, the one who 
got me started with woodchips 14 years 
ago — taught me a lot. He came in the 
sugarhouse fuli of compliments about 
some of my accomplishments as a busi¬ 
nessman and a book author. I stopped I 
him short, however, and reminded him I 
that Fm just a Woodchuck. 

"Well," Lou said, "Pd rather thinkl 
you're morę of a "Woodcharles." 

I thought about what he had said and, 
although it immediately struck me as I 
funny, the aftertaste planted a seed of 
concern. You see, there are no class 
distinctions here in Vermont. We all 
work together and help each other out.l 
Surę there are different ways of talkin' 
and leanin' but, just like the differ¬ 
ent grades of mapie syrup, that's what 
makes life interesting. The short of it 
is ąuite simple — we're all Vermonters. 
'Nough said! 

Bye, from the land of Flatchucks. ** I 

Burr Morse, sugarmaker, author and musi -1 
cian, lives in East Montpelier. 
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Introducing the Lodge at Otter Creek 


350 Lodge Road 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
802-388-1220 
www.lodgeatottercreek.com 


_ ^ Ownctł and i*perated^ $ulWck Corp 

ałfiliated with Shelbui^e Bay Senior Living»Cofnmu 


THE LODGE 

at OTTER CREEK 

The next generalion in adult living 


Please give us a cali with inąuiries 
or to Schedule a site tour. 

Now Accepting Reseryations 


Ł 


Now you can come home to Middlebury, 
Vermont at the Lodge at Otter Creek, 
where you'11 discover the next genem" 
tion in adult living. Scheduled to open 
in the summer of 2008, the Lodge at 
Otter Creek offers a milieu of rental 
options ranging from spacious cottages, 
town homes, apartments and a variety of 
floor plans to suit your every need. 


Nestled on 36 acres of land within minutes of Middlebury College, 
surrounded by sprawling fields, majestic mountains, walking trails, 
apple orchards and panoramie views, the Lodge offers a uniąue 
blend of security, elegance and beauty that redefines adult living. 
Ali the culture, the artistic vibrancy and timeless beauty of 
Middlebury and Addison County are just waiting for you at the 
Lodge at Otter Creek. 






















WILL MOSES 

WILL MOSES 

Beautiful Morning 



Beautiful Morning $16.95 

1000 piece PUZZLE 



"Visiting Grandma" 14"xl2" 
Edition of 1000 
$125.00 



BOOK $16.99 


"Art to zoarm your heart and korne" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

PO. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1-800-328-6326 

FREE color catalog is aoailable featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & Morel 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION CUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT. 

Early River Gallery, Plymouth, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT. 

Paradę Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Yermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 


Picture 

to the Editor 

Tozuard the end 
of spring comes 
Dandelion Time, 
the explosion of 
yellow that ushers 
in the start of 
summer. Stephen 
Diehl captured the 
magie ofitall in 
this mid-May image 
ofhis daughters, 
Kyra, 5, and Eryn, 2, 

I picking dandelions 
near their home in 
Cornwall. 



LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

the mountains was held at West- 
minster, and the District was 
declared to be a free and indepen¬ 
dent State. 

This certainly sounds like the forma- 
tion of something "free and indepen¬ 
dent," whether you cali it a "state" or 
a "republic."... 

... So, according to history as under- 
stood in 1822, Vermont existed as a sep- 
arate entity — State or republic — from 
1777 to 1791. 

Pm with Rob Williams. Fuli speed 
ahead with the "Second Vermont Re- 
public." 

Bradford Gorham 
Chester 

Thanks for Autumn 

This issue [Autumn 2006] of Vermont 
Life was incredibly beautiful! 

I have been reading Vermont Life sińce 
I was a child growing up in Enosburg 
Falls — and I'm on my return to living 
there. This issue was the best! When I 
opened the centerfold, I was breathless! 

I have left the magazine open to that 
page for days and days. 

You really touch the heart, soul and 
spirit of Vermont. I love Vermont and 
Vermont Life reflects all that I cherish 
still. Thank you. 

Mary K. Burt 
Torrington, Connecticut 

My husband and I have been visiting 
Vermont three or four times a year sińce 
1970 when the hills came alive to me 
after reading books by Maria von Trapp. 
Then Weston Priory became a refuge 


from the busy life of raising children. The i 
musie of the Benedictine monks calmed i 
our nerves and restored our spirit. 

Unfortunately, this year we could not i 
make our annual autumnal visit. The I 
Autumn issue of Vermont Life has given $ 
us the beauty and admiration for all of I 
the scenie wonders of the foliage on | 
peak through photography whose colors I 
jump right off the page. The printing has I 
brought even the smallest ad to life with I 
the bright clarity of the foliage. 

Our compliments to the editors, the I 
photographers and the printer for keep- I 
ing our October leaf-peeping alive and I 
well with this beautiful issue. 

Aldo and Concetta Angelino 
East Hanover, New Jersey 

Thanks from New Zealand 
Thanks to a gift subscription from Scott 
and Debbie Babbie of St. Albans, we have 
received your wonderful magazine for 
the past year. Scott and Debbie are our 
son's in-laws and we visited them last 
year on our way to see our son, Michael, 
and his wife, Melissa, in Seattle. They 
drove us around and showed us some of 
your beautiful countryside. The pictures 
in the Autumn edition are amazing, and I 
we enjoy reading all your articles. We I 
hope to visit your region again very soon. I 
Thanks for a great read. 

John and Johanna Walker 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters 
to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Mont- 
pelier, VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; 
e-mail: editors@VermontLife.com. 
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Plowing a Straight 
Furrow 

At Billings Farms Annual Plowing Match 


By Lou Ann Dean 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


W HEN SPRING ARRIVES, it's time 
to put the hand to the plow, 
and what better place to do it 
than at the Billings Farm & Museum's 
annual plowing match in Woodstock? 

Frederick Billings established this 
270-acre farm in 1871, and today the 
farm and museum capture Vermont 
life in the days when Billings madę his 
holdings a model of the best in turn-of- 
the-century agriculture. 

Every spring, the plowing match 
takes visitors and participants back in 
time. Early on the first Sunday in May 
last year, trucks hauling livestock trail- 
ers bearing names such as Pine Hill 
Mules and Broomtail Farm roli through 


the farnFs service entrance for the 20th 
annual contest. One bumper sticker 
reads, "My mule is smarter than your 
honor student." 

From the 15-acre plowing field, the 
view is spectacular, with Mount Tom on 
one side and Mount Peg on the other, the 
rooftops and church steeples of Wood¬ 
stock just visible through mapie and 
birch trees surrounding the yillage. Con- 
testants practice on the far side of the 
field, and the grassy area nearby is filling 
with spectators. By 9 o'clock, several 
dozen spectators are walking around, 
asking contestants about their draft ani- 
mals and what it takes to train them. 

"We start working with steers when 



Dan Dockham of Gilmantoti, New Hampshire, front, and Cliff McGinnis of Pem- 
broke, New Hampshire, plow side by side during the judging. 



they are three to six months of age," 
Mark Winslow of Falmouth, Maine, 
says. "We train them individually on a 
haker, and teach them their turns, such 
as gee turn, or right, and haw turn, left. 
When they turn four, they're considered 
oxen and are ready to compete." 

"One ox walks the furrow and the 
other walks the land," Dan Conklin of 
Milford, New York, adds. 

Dan, one of three generations of 
Conklins attending the event, is here 
with his Holstein twins Castor and 
Pollux (each weighs a ton). Nearby, his 
16-year-old niece, Clara Conklin of 
Haverhill, New Hampshire, practices 
with her father, Miles, and her short- 
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Peg Dockham of Gilmanton, New Hamp- 
shire, drives her team with the Billings- 
Rockefeller house in the background. 
Right, Justin Winslow of Falmouth, 
Maine, zuith Duke and Daw. Together, 
Justin and his team won several awards 
at Billings Farm's annual plowing 
contest. 

horns Tom and Huck. Her grandparents, 
Al and Jean Nelson Conklin, who live 
on their former dairy farm in nearby 
Pomfret, watch from the sidelines. Jean, 
a seventh-generation Vermonter, says 
Clara has a knack for working with 
oxen. "She's pretty special," Al adds. 

Clara is up first in the oxen team 
walking-plow competition, using her 
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LaitdcĆhevre i 
476 mi Goat’s Milkyióoz 


jwec hu tle de flcur de souci With M.irkjotd Oit^[ 


With OrchidOil 


Lotion hydratante 

au lait de chł-trt-frBtS 

M oisturizing Lotion 

with Fresk Qoat s Milk 


Introducing Canus Orchid and Marigold soaps and lotions. 

Each contains the uniąue healing and antioxidant benefits of delicate flower oils. 
Blended in perfect harmony with the natural moisturizing properties of 
fresh Goat’s Milk. So, theres no need for the Chemicals other products use 
to “mask” irritating ingredients. Canus soaps, lotions, lip balm and body butter - 
they’re just right for you and your little ones. 

To leam morę about Canus Goat’s Milk products 

www.canusgoatsmilk.com • 1 866 496-2527 



father's childhood plow. "It has new 
handles," Miles says. "I rebuilt it this 
winter/' Dan madę the elm yoke for his 
Holsteins. 

At the red-and-white-striped tent near 
the wooden siło where the Teago Volun- 
teer Fire Department serves food, there 
are sounds of laughter as the farm's 
dappled gray workhorses puli a specta- 
tor-filled wagon along the grassy oval. 
The day is packed with 30-minute pro- 
grams, from training young steers to 
seeing how cows are milked. 

With the walking-plow competition 
well under way, 13-year old Justin Win- 
slow, Mark's son, works with his Devon- 
Lineback crosses. "Justin has three 
teams and has been competing sińce he 
was 7," Mark says. Mark is a 4-H leader 
in Maine and the former 4-H leader of 
Billings FarnTs oxen teamster, Sarah 
Littlefield. Justin and his team com- 
plete their round, the furrows straight 
with well covered "trash" — the name I 
for the top layer of earth and whatever 
is on it, such as corn stalle stubble or 
other dried vegetation. 

"If you get the kids involved," says 
Mark, "they're going to keep doing this 
30 years from now." 

Close by is the wagon barn, where 
yisitors are busy twisting green twine 
into ropę, courtesy of Burlington ropę 
makers Art and Pat Blair. 

Closer to the field, two mules are 
hooked to a sulky, a wheeled plow on 
which the teamster sits. "Their mother 
was a Percheron, and their father was 
a Mammoth Jack donkey," says Boh 
Crichton of Berwick, Maine. Crichton 
has been competing here sińce the con- 
tests started. "I look forward to renew- 
ing old acąuaintances and making new 
ones each year," he says. As Clifford 
McGinnis, a former New Hampshire 
State veterinarian, makes his way onto 
the field, he calls to Crichton from atop 
his own sulky plow: "Let me know if 
you need a puli at the end!" They both 
laugh, Crichton releases the lever on 
the plow blade and mules Ben and Fred 
begin their slow work. 

Four judges, experienced teamsters, 
evaluate contestants on a point system. 
The criteria cover the appearance of 
the furrow, teamstering and sports- 
manship; each is worth 10 points. Ali 
participants receive a 50-pound bag of 
oats no matter how they farę in the 
competition. 
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Standing at the end of Crichton's fur- 
row is John Hammond of Cornish, New 
Hampshire, a revered judge of the event. 
Hammond also started it, with former 
r farm manager Bob Lord. "I shoe the 
farm's horses, and one day Bob tells me 
that his horses are better than minę. I 
said I thought they were pretty good, but 
they weren't as good as minę. 'Weil see 
about that!' Bob said, and soon the plow- 
ing match began." 

I Visitors can try their luck at plowing 
with Daisy and Purse, the farm's Per- 
; cheron horses, with guidance from Alex 
Greer, the farm's lead teamster. 

Being behind a plow is much morę 
difficult than it loolcs. "You're working 
too hard," Greer tells one visitor as she 
[ plods onward, pushing the plow instead 
i of allowing it to be pulled. 

Next up is 6-year-old Arianna from 
New London, New Hampshire. She 
: seems comfortable with the plow, eas- 
ily making a relatively straight furrow. 

: "The younger ones usually get it better 
f than the adults," Greer says. 

At the end of the event, winners are 
announced and prizes given out. Justin 
Winslow takes Grand Champion Oxen 
Teamster; Sam Rich of Abington, Con¬ 
necticut, wins the Grand Champion 
Horse Teamster award. Dan Conlclin 
is awarded Best Senior Oxen Team- 
I ster; Dan Dockham of Gilmanton, New 
Hampshire, and his Halflingers talce 
i Best Senior Horse Teamster. 

Soon trailers are loaded up, and con- 
testants and visitors alike head back 
home. It's been a fuli day. 


Lou Ann Dean lives in Nacogdoches, Texas, 
but visits Vermont often. fon Gilbert Fox 
lives in Hanover, New Hampshire. 

How to Go 

The 21st Billings Farm Plowing 
Match will be held May 6 at the farm 
and museum on Route 12 just north of 
Woodstock. Doors open, 9 a.m. ; con- 
test, 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Visitors can try 
plowing, take wagon rides and see yoke 
and ropę making and farm exhibits. 
Admission ranges from $3 to $10, de- 
pending on age, (802) 457-2355, www. 
hillingsfarm.org. 

rnn Mnnr Morę photos of the 
rUfl lUlUflL. plowing match are at 
www.VermontLife.coni. 



M C KERN ON 

DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 


It ’s a pleasure to design-renovate 
in your own community, and to fulfill the 
long-awaited dreams of a local business. 


Artistic displays reąuire creative . J 1 

interior design & cabinetry 


Design-Build Firm 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we bring together design 
and construction, taking your project from concept to completion. 


Brand on. Ycrmont 


>nt (888) 484-4200 <n«ns 
www. mckernongroup.com 


(ilens Falls, New York 
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Stowe’s Weekend of Hope 

Welcomes Cancer Patients and Their Families 

By Robert Kiener 
Photographed by Craig Linę 


L ike many of the morę than 
1,000 visitors to Stowe's annu- 
al Weekend of Hope, Carole 
Maclntyre has cancer, slow- 
growing lymphoma. It is, her doctors 
tell her, incurable. Maclntyre, a retired 
schoolteacher from Montpelier, has 
come to Room 203, the science labora- 
tory at Stowe High School, to tell her 
story in a seminar entitled Sharing 
Hope: A Panel of Survivors. 

As she sits at a smali desk, surrounded 
by Bunsen burners, lab benches and 
chemistry textbooks, she speaks mov- 
ingly of her diagnosis, treatment and 
prognosis. The other cancer patients 
nod their heads as Maclntyre descrihes 


a journey that most of them are all 
too familiar with. Then, in her ąuiet, 
deliberate manner she says, "Having 
cancer is not all bad. With it comes a 
new appreciation of life." 

After a pause, she adds, "Cancer 
makes you slow down and smell the 
roses. I mean that literally." She then 
tells how she spotted a rosę in a Mont¬ 
pelier friend's garden on a cold, rainy 
October afternoon. "I knew it was the 
last rosę of the season," she continues. 
"So I walked into the muddy garden, 
in the pouring rain, and bent down to 
smell it." Then she explains how she 
jumped over a tali hedgerow while on 
a trip to Ireland to smell an especially 


beautiful rosę. "I am keeping this pact I 
I first madę with myself when I found | 
out I had cancer. Now I never pass a rosę I 
without stopping and smelling it." 

• 

Maclntyre's poignant lesson is just I 
one of the countless words of wisdom I 
that emerged from last year's Weekend I 
of Hope, a three-day celebration of heal-1 
ing and support for cancer patients and I 
their families. What started in 2000 | 
as a modest Stowe-based breast cancer I 
forum has grown into an annual event I 
that attracts morę than 1,000 visitors I 
and offers cancer-related educational, I 
spiritual, nutritional and even recre-l 
ational advice. "We want to educate and I 
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inspire cancer patients," explains Dr. 
Patti 0'Brien, one of the event's found- 
ers and herself a breast cancer survivor. 
''Cancer is a rugged journey and we are 
here to help." 

The weekend offers everything from 
seminars on breast cancer, melanoma 
and advances in radiation therapy to 
"chair yoga" and massage for cancer 
patients to art therapy and stress man- 
agement. There are also workshops for 
children with cancer and for the chil- 
dren of cancer patients. In the high 
school lobby at last year's event was 
a long list of the cancers covered over 
the three days,* there were some 60 va- 
rieties, from acute lymphocytic leu¬ 
kemia to uterine cancer. Sessions are 
led by renowned oncologists and medi- 
cal researchers from sponsors such as 
Fletcher Allen Medical Center and the 
Vermont Cancer Center in Burlington, 
Morrisville's Copley Hospital and other 
hospitals throughout New England. 
Fellow cancer patients, therapists and 
other experts also lead sessions. 

"This weekend is 
about celebrating life," 
says CBrien as she 
welcomes attendees in 
an opening day lecture. 

Like the event itself, 

0'Brien is informal, 
informative and direct. 

Introducing herself, 
the Burlington-based 
physician says, "I am 
a cancer survivor. Ten 
years ago I got a lousy 
prognosis; I had a large, 
locally advanced ma- 
lignant tumor. So I've 
been there and done 
that. Even though I had 
all the medical advan- 
tages, fighting cancer 
was the hardest thing 
Pd ever gone through." 

After she runs 
through some of the medical experts 
who will be making presentations over 
the next three days, CBrien advises 
the audience to "pick their brains." She 
adds with a broad smile, "We will hook 
you up with cancer professionals. Be- 
lieve me, it's a lot morę comfortable to 
sit down and talk with a doctor when 
you're dressed." 

Perhaps surprisingly, humor is a 
thread that runs through many of the 
presentations. One of the most popular 
sessions is Happiness, Humor and Heal- 
ing. Barre resident Bud Smith, who has 



How to Go 

For Information on this year's Week¬ 
end of Hope (May 4-6), visit www. 
stowehope.com. 


both small-cell lung cancer and brain 
cancer, tells an audience that, for him, 
humor is a great way of coping. 'Tm not 
afraid of dying," he jokes, "I just don't 

Opposite, Lettie Ellsworth ofjericho 
pins a message of hope to the linę at the 
Trapp Family Lodge. Below, participants 
in one ofthe weekend's events for people 
with cancer and their familie s. 


“1 am keeping this pact 1 
first madę with myself when 
1 found out 1 had cancer. 
Now 1 never pass a rosę 
without stopping and 
smelling it.” 

— Carole Maclntyre, 
Montpelier 


want to be there when it happens." 

At a presentation entitled Cancer 
Survivorship: Thriving after Cancer, 
Patti 0'Brien has her audience in, well, 
stitches. She goes into a riff on what she 
calls "chemo-brains," patients whose 
behavior is affected by chemotherapy. 
(Medical experts prefer the term "neu- 
rocognitive changes.") "When I had 
chemotherapy I'd put millc in the oven, 
toys in the refrigerator." The audience 
is laughing and nodding in recognition. 
"Pd go to the Grand Union and say, 'Why 
am I here?' And Pd realize I left my lcids 
at the soccer gamę." 

As I listen to the waves of laughter 
throughout 0'Brien's talk, I am re- 
minded of something Carole Maclntyre 
told me: The Weekend of Hope is a place 
where it is OK to have cancer. "So many 
times as a cancer patient you are trying 
to be upbeat, positive and cheerful," she 
said. "Here, for three days a year, you 
can drop the charade and tell how you 
really feel." For many of the cancer 
survivors here the three-day weekend 
is a massive support 
group where a 1 most ev- 
eryone is in the same 
boat, rowing against the 
same current. 

As the Weekend of 
Hope has grown, it has 
earned morę and morę 
support from Stowe. 
Each year about 30 of 
the ski town's lodging 
owners offer nearly 300 
free rooms to first-time 
attendees and their fam- 
ilies. Why? "Maybe it's 
because so many people 
have been affected by 
cancer," says the event's 
cofounder fo Sabel 
Courtney, a marketing 
manager at the Stowe 
Area Association. 

Take Carolyn Ruschp, 
owner of the Stowe Motel. She and her 
husband, Peter, had long supported the 
event. Peter died last year from small- 
cell lung cancer. "Almost everyone is 
touched by cancer," Carolyn says. "We 
just want to help." Last year she madę 
30 of her motel rooms, as well as an 
entire house, available, free, for cancer 
patients. 

Sheri Baraw Smith of Stoweflake 
Mountain Resort and Spa, which of¬ 
fers from 20 to 40 rooms as well as 
meeting facilities, adds, "It is a great 
way to give something back." Local 
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DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145. DEPT. VL07, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-626-36 1 O/WWW. BAGBALM.COM 
WEST OF ROCKIES: SMITH SALES SERYICE, 16372 S. W. 72ND ST.. PORTLAND, OR 97223 


Robert Kiener lives in Stowe. Craig Linę 
lives in Calais. 


COMMUNITY 


restaurants offer generous discounts to 
attendees, and Amtrak supplies a num- 
ber of free seats for visitors from as far 
as Washington, D.C., on its Vermonter 
linę, which it dubs the "Train of Hope." 
Corporate sponsors also donatc funds to 
help defray visitors' expenses. 

would never have been able to af- 
ford my visit to Stowe if it weren't for 
the free hotel rooms and train ride," 
says Cynthia Gray-Hardy, a wheelchair- 
bound cancer patient from the Bronx. 
"Those are special people in that little 
town ; they really care." 

• 

Under a perfectly elear, bright blue 
May sky a brisk spring wind whips 
down off the Green Mountains into 
the Trapp Family Lodge Meadow. It is 
the closing ceremony of the Weekend of 
Hope and scores of people have gathered 
in this natural amphitheater. Hundreds 
of one-foot-square cloth pennants, all 
hand-painted by event attendees, flutter 
in the wind. Each bears a touching mes- 
sage of hope or thanks or a memory. 

"God brought you to it; He will bring 
you through it. Thank you Stowe," 
reads one. "In memory of Stella," reads 
another, complete with a smiley face. 
"Never give up hope, God is always 
with us" "Don't smoke" "Don't look 
back, keep going" "Every day is a gift," 
say others. 

A woman reads one of the pennants, 
"Life is precious. Don't waste it," and 
tears come to her eyes. Barbara lones, a 
retired nurse from Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, has just spent the weekend in 
Stowe with a friend who has only re- 
cently been diagnosed with leukemia. 

"I am a cancer survivor myself," says 
Jones. "If this weekend taught me any- 
thing, it taught me that you always have 
to be positive. I'm surę that's why the 
organizers cali it Weekend of Hope." 

In a letter to the Stowe Reporter, Leah 
Merrey Burdett, the daughter of a breast 
cancer survivor, Sheryl Merrey, recalled 
seeing her mother and others dancing 
at the closing ceremony: "It is an image 
that will help us endure the journey 
ahead and wouldn't have been possible 
without the love, help and support of 
all involved. From our family to yours, 
thank you so much for your caring and 
generosity." ^ 


HANUS GIVING YOU 
g ROUGH TIME? 


“Works wonders . 55 -Dennej- Post 
“Elsie’s beauty secret.” -Glamour 

It’s remarkable what big things are bcing reported about the stufi inside our 
little green can. Try some today. Your skin should be softer tomorrow. 
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Wouldn t it be better to dream in it than dream of it? 
We build furniture for life 

BEDROOM I LIVING ROOM I DINING ROOM I KUCHEN I HOME THEATER I OFFICE I ACCENTS 


The Vernon Falls Bed in queen, Vernon 6-drawer Dresser and Vernon Night Table all shown in solid 
cherry with the Tibetan Stripes area rug and lighting from our home accents collection. The complete Vernon 
Bedroom Collection also includes beds, dressers, armoires and wardrobes in a variety of sizes. And like all of 
our furniture, this collection is handcrafted to order in your choice of several North American hardwoods 


including cherry, mapie, oak, walnut, birch and ash. We invite you to visit any one of our showrooms located 
throughout the Northeast or to check us out Online to see with your own eyes the difference Vermont 
Quality Craftsmanship makes. 


POMPANOOSUC 


Ł A 


VERMONT 

OUAUTY WOOO PRODUCTS 


YERMONT DESIGNERS §■ MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1973 


WWW. POMPY.COM OR 800 841.6671 FOR A FREE CATALOG, TO SHOP ONLINE, OR FOR OTHER LOCATIONS 
























At the base of Stowe Mountain Resort lies a new vision in alpine luxury. 
Introducing Stowe Mountain Lodge — the centerpiece of Spruce Peak at 
Stowe, offering ski-in/ski-out, golf-in/golf-out living and graciously appointcd 
Front Four eighth-share deeded interest owncrship opportunities. 

Now you can Live Stowe. 
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T his issue is about Vermont musie, 
and we had an excellent team on 
the job. 

From his office at the Burlington 
Free Press, where he is the arts and 
entertainment reporter, Brent Hal- 
lenbeck is in the 
right spot to cover 
the burgeoning 
northern Vermont 
musie scene. It's 
a short walk from 
the downtown 
newspaper office 
to Club Metro- 
nome, the Flynn 
Center and Nec- 
tar's, where Phish 
Brent Hallenbeck was spawned. On 
his way home to 
the tiny town of St. George, he can 
catch a show at Higher Ground. 

His most memorable reporting job to 
datę: Covering the finał Phish concert 
in 2004, "Spending six days camped 
out in the mud of Coventry," he says, 
was "a musical, cultural and sociologi- 
cal experience. // 

We gave Hallenbeck morę 
space than we usually do 
for a feature story (page 
28), and it still wasn't x 
enough. Bob Selby's job 
was even tougher: He 
had to cram a selection 
of Vermont's eclectic musi- 
cians — from rock to clas -1 « - 
sical, bluegrass, jazz, folk \ 
and rhythm and blues art- 
ists — into a crowd on a stage 
shaped like Vermont (pages 28- 
29). Selby, who lives in Johnson, 
was up to the taslc. He taught 
caricature at the Rhode Island 
School of Design for 14 years 
and before moving to Vermont was an 
award-winning illustrator at the Provi 
dence Journal. He now freelances and 
teaches at Champlain College. 

From her home in South Newfane, 
Susan Keese covers a lot of Vermont in 
her role as a freelance reporter for Ver- 
rnont Public Radio, but her interviews 
with our Musie People (page 32) put 
even morę miles on her car. 

One of the striking things she dis- 
covered was the connection between 
musie and community. "Everybody 



Natalie Stirftz 



Bob Selby 
by Bob Selby 


talked about musie and community," 
she said. "Whether it was the classical 
musicians or the most popular alterna- 
tive musie, they all talked about the 
kind of community that gets set up." 

Natalie Stultz of South Burlington 
excels at photographingpeople, and she 
enjoyed getting to know the musicians 
in Keese's story. From the teens in Vil- 
lage Harmony and the Fiddleheads to 
Howard Brofsky, the 79-year-old jazz 
trumpeter from 
Brattleboro, she 
said, "What was 
really the best 
part was just 
meeting these 
really talented, 
incredibly inter- 
esting people." 

• 

Finally, if you 
read our story 
about the Bill- 
ings Farm Plow- 
ing Match (page 
12 ), you'11 learn a new definition for 
the word "trash." And you might get a 
taste of what some of our contribu- 
tors sometimes have to do to get a 
story. 

To cover the annual contest in 
Woodstock, Lou Ann Dean, a free- 
lancer from Nacogdoches, Texas, 
not only talked to teamsters and 
watched all the events, she also 
interviewed Alex Greer, the farm's 
teamster, the day before the com- 
petition. As Greer plowed, Dean 
walked the length of the field 
beside him and his team. At the 
end, Greer turned the animals 
and headed back, plowing as 
he went. Lou Ann was ready 
to return to Woodstock when 
she realized she had dropped her celi 
phone out in the field. She ran back, 
but Greer hadn't seen it. 

Trash? Trash is the term teamsters 
give to anything other than nicely 
turned dirt that might show up on top 
of the ground during plowing: corn 
stubble, grass, celi phones. In this case, 
Greer had plowed well, no trash on top, 
and no celi phone either. 

"I want to be there when the crop 
comes in," Dean said, "because I need 
a new phone." — J.C.L. 


Is a Vermont 
vacation in 
your plans? 



info@vtchamber.com or 

802-233-3443 


Guides available in digital format at 
_ www.vtchamber.com 
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Real Vermont 

And Real Yermont Food Too 


By Dirk Van Susteren 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


Even at the height of tourist season, i 
the Vermont plates outnumber those 
from away. And that's just fine with 
owners Karen and Brian ZecchinelliJ 
who proudly notę that it is the residents I 
of central Vermont who are their breadj 
and-butter clientele. 

They welcome visitors from afar, cer*j 
tainly, but the locals are crucial. Andf 
clearly, the restaurant's efforts pay off. 

On a cold, damp Friday night in MarchJ 
the tables in the three dining rooms, the 
booths and most of the spots at the counj 
ter were taken. A crowd of about a dozen 
young and old, was ąueuing up outside 


Owners Karen and Brian Zecchinelli 
in front of their Barre-Montpelier 
Road eatery. Top , Shawna Moote 
waits on a customer. 


T he Wayside Restaurant and 
Bakery, a sprawling 160-seat 
establishment with awnings and 
gray vinyl siding, is on the Barre- 
Montpelier Road, one of Vermont's 
commercial strips. No white-steepled 
churches or village greens grace this 
neighborhood. One of the few hints 
that it's even in Vermont, and not, say, 
New Jersey or Florida, is the hill with 
spruce trees that is the restaurant's 
backdrop. And, of course, the fact that 
virtually all the cars in the crowded 
parking lot sport green and white Yer¬ 
mont license plates. 














the building, soothed by nostalgie tunes 
from the 1950s and '60s. 

What's the draw? 

The Wayside's most loyal custom- 
ers are ąuick to mention tradition; its 
prices are affordable,- its farę is familiar 
and homey ; it is conveniently located 
between Barre and Montpelier. You go 
there and you are likely to bump into a 
friend or a neighbor. 

Part of tradition is longevity, of course, 
and the Wayside has been around a long 
time. It opened in 1918, the year Babę 
Ruth and the Red Sox won the World Se- 
ries, as Brian Zecchinelli, an inveterate 
Sox fan, is fond of pointing out. (Be fore- 
warned, Yanlcee fans: Upon entering 
this establishment you will encounter 
Red Sox posters and memorabilia.) 

The eatery originally opened as a 
hot dog stand run by a young entre- 
preneur named Effie Ballou, who fig- 
ured correctly that she could capture 
some of the traffic from the Barre-to- 
Montpelier trolley that passed on what 
was then an unpaved road. Custom- 
ers would step from the trolley, buy 
a frankfurter or a bowl of soup for a 
dime, or coffee for a niclcel, and then 
be on their way. 

Over the years, two other families 
have owned the restaurant, one being 
Karen's parents, Eugene and Harriet 
Galfetti, now retired, who bought it in 
the 1960s, expanded it and madę it the 
thriving business it is today. 

Karen grew up in the restaurant, 
washing dishes and waiting tables. She 
showed a keen interest in the business, 
but her father wanted her to first at- 
tend the University of Vermont, then 
obtain some experience in the business 
world before considering a return to 
the Wayside. 

Brian grew up with the restaurant too, 
as a customer along with his parents in 
the 1960s and '70 s. He also went off to 


menu items, four specials that change 
daily, fresh rolls and other goods baked 
in the restaurant^ lcitchen and a linę 
of desserts that includes nearly a dozen 
types of pie. 

Despite the "restaurant" in its formal 
name, follcs in central Vermont tend to 
cali it the Wayside Diner. Lilce a diner, 
it has booths and swivel stools at the 
counter, and breakfast can be ordered 
until 4 p.m. As you would expect at a 
good diner, the service is speedy and 
friendly. Lilce any good diner, the place 
opens early — at 6:30 a.m. The staff 
will even let you in earlier if it's just 
coffee you need. 

Prices? Brian says the Wayside has 
enough customer volume that he and 
Karen can lceep entrees in the $6 to $9 
rangę. You can order chiclcen pot pie, 
balced haddoclc, leg of lamb, Salisbury 


carbs and calories are not the point. The 
purpose is to connect with some of the 
old-timers who grew up in Vermont and, 
of course, any newcomer with an ad- 
venturous palate. Among the Vermont 
offerings: salt porlc and millc gravy ; porlc 
liver and onions,- sauteed chiclcen livers ; 
deep-fried perch caught through the 
ice in Lalce Champlain (winter menu 
only), and fried piclcled tripe. (Tripe, the 
stornach lining of a cow, may not be for 
everyone. A waitress, when aslced if she 
lilced it, laughed, wrinlcled her nose and 
declared: "No, and Fm a Vermonter.") 

There are other Vermont standbys, 
perhaps less jarring to mainstream 
taste buds: apple pie with a slice of 
Cabot cheese; baked oatmeal; baked 
MacKenzie ham and buttermillc pan- 
calces with mapie syrup. 

In addition, the Wayside gets fresh 



The Wayside in the days when the road out front was dirt and the customers 
stepped off the trolley that ran between Montpelier and Barre. 


THc Wayside drew 3,000 customers on a fali day in 2004 when the Red Sox were 
i winning only their second World Series sińce the restaurant opened in 1918. 


i 

; college, then graduate school, before re- 
turning to worlc in the granite and travel 

- industries. The couple met at a Central 
•|Vermont Chamber of Commerce mixer 

in 1992, married two years later and 

- took over the business in 1996. 

\ Because they have so many loyal and 
returning customers, the Zecchinellis 
| feel obliged to offer variety, and they 
Imeet that goal with morę than 200 


stealc, salmon, balced ham, practically 
anything. The Wayside has a particu- 
larly colorful weekday breakfast bar- 
gain, the Caclcleberry Special: two eggs 
and homemade toast for 99 cents. 

Most noteworthy is the Zecchinellis' 
commitment to traditional Vermont 
dishes. To some in this era of low-fat, 
low-salt cuisine, these may be morę 
eye-opening than mouthwatering, but 


corn and apples from Ellie's Farm Mar¬ 
ket in Northfield, winter sąuash from 
Bill Hill of Hardwiclc, rhubarb from 
Norma Slora and potatoes from Chap- 
pelle’s Farm, both in Williamstown. 
And soon after the snów melts, the 
restaurant gets local parsnips, which 
are served steamed. Then, with spring, 
come fiddleheads, curled fern tips 
(Continued on page 27) 
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SOUTHERN YERMONT: 



, Vcrmont • 802--.'',7.V(v»I6 
w ww.wcst mon ntoininn .com 
“Wcddings our Specialty” 



Perfecńng the art of personal semce sińce 1801. 


Historie inn with 46 rooms and suites 
Award-winning dining 

800-843-1801 www.old-tavern.com 

"The Old Tavern 

AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 

92 main Street, grafton, vt 05146 






jyfiuntawlm 

Jamaica, Yermont 


A Southern yermont Country Inn 
Luxurious LocCging 
jAwarcCWinning Dining 
HeCaxecC Mmosjphere 




800-532-9399 

www.tfireemountaininn.com SKLEC1 / 


ofyour lite 


As a family vacation destination lor over 
one-hundred years, Basin Harbor combi nes 
(amily tradition, the beauty of Lakę Champlain, 
and charming accommodations to create 
memories lor a liletime. Whetheryou and 
the kids want to enjoy a day on the lakę, 
a round of gol! on our championship course, 
or a linę dining experience, we have something 
for eveiyone. 


Foryour family reunion, wedding, and other 
special celebrations, join us for the time ofyour life. 


for Information and reservations: 800.622.4000 

www.basinharbor.com 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakc Champlain,Vcrmont 


Have the time 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington’s West Mountain Inn. 

Nestled on 150 mountainside acres overlook- 
ing the famous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, 
cycle or visit with our llamas. Full-service 
country inn with scenie views and fine country 
dining surrounded by a comfortable ambi- » 
ance where the “warmth extends beyond the f 
fireplace.” Dinner and brunch reservations 
reąuired. “Weddings our Specialty.” Handi- 
capped Accessible. Carlson Family, Innkeepers. 
Route 313, Arlington, (802) 375-6516, 

www.westmountaininn.com. 

BROWNSVILLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. Four season des¬ 
tination with 57 trails for all abilities, renowned 
ski schools, tubing, cross-country trails, Fitness 
Center & Spa, plus multiple restaurants. Enjoy 
100% slopeside lodging, with newly reno- 
vated hotel rooms and luxurious suites with 
fuli kitchen, fireplace & balcony. You’11 also 
find firn events and activities for the entire 
family! Conveniently located 6 miles offI-91. 
(800) 243-0011, www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 81.) 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Since 1801, this 
historie inn has been providing visitors with 
timeless elegance and the finest comforts and 
amenities in a beautifiil Vermont setting. The 
inn offers 46 individually appointed rooms, 
including seven suites and guest homes. The 
award-winning restaurant features inspired 
American cuisine. Member of Smali Luxury 
Hotels. 92 Main Street, P.O. Box 9, Grafion, VT 
05146. (802) 843-1801, 

www.old-tavern.com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located in 
the Village of Jamaica, the Three Mountain Inn 
offers 15 luxurious guest rooms and a warm, 
relaxed atmosphere. Enjoy a romantic dinner in 
our AAA Four-Diamond restaurant, relax by the 
massive fireplace, indulge in an incredible three- 
course breakfast, or explore the various outdoor 
possibilities; guaranteed to revive your sens es. 
Vermont Rte. 30, Jamaica, VT, (800) 532-9399, 

www.ThreeMountainInn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Man- 
chesters newest luxury inn and fine dining res¬ 
taurant. Finely appointed suites for the discrimi- 
nating, romantic traveler. Amenities include 
fireplaces, hydrotherapy Whirlpool tubs, luxuri- 
ous bedding and distinctive views. Fuli country 
breakfast included. A fresh new take on a 
country getaway! 17-39 West Road, Manchester 
Village, VT 05254, (800) 822-2331, 

www.reluctantpanther.com. 

(See our ad on page 7.) 

WEST DOVER 

The Inn at Sawmill Farm. Nestled on 20 acres in 
the scenie foothills of Southern Vermonts Green 
Mountains lies an extraordinar>' treasure consisting 
of 20 richly appointed guest rooms, inspired cui 
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I sine and the Winę Spectator “Grand Award” win- 
ning winę cellar. The inn is known for its warmth, 
courtesy and artention to detail. Close proximity to 
downhiU and cross-country skiing, snowmobiling 
and romantic sleigh rides. Seasonal packages and 
smali intimate weddings available. Justice of the 
Peace on Staff. 7 Crosstown Road, West Dover, 
VT 05356, (802) 464-8131, (800) 493-1133, 
sawmill@sover.net, 
www.theinnatsawmillfarm.com. 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, “... the kind of place you go when you want 
to retreat from the world.” Elegant country 
inn on 160 acres in Southern Vermont with 
21 luxurious guest rooms/suites. Breathtaking 
. views, award-winning dining, 4-season activi- 
ties. Seasonal packages. Smali country weddings. 

: Dedicated conference center. (800) 944-4080 or 
(802) 874-4080, www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 18.) 
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CENTRAL YERMONT: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great childrens program. Open May 
through October. Basin Harbor Club, 4800 
Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, VT 05491, 
(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set amidst 
spectacular mountains on 345 acres, overlook- 
ing a pristine lakę, 11 miles from Killington, this 
four-season resort offers “breathtaking views”, 
unparalleled dining and endless outdoor activi- 
ties for everyone including horseback riding, 85 
km of cross-country skiing and snowshoeing, 
and horse-drawn sleigh rides. 33 luxurious lodge 
roorns, 5 cabins. Seasonal packages. 195 Moun¬ 
tain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737, (800) 
445-2100, www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 58.) 

The Vermont Inn. 1840farmhouseon6acres. 16 
guest roorns, king and queen size suites, some with 
fireplaces, Jacuzzis, family suites, gamę room, hot 
tub and fitness center. AAA, 3-Diamond Award. 
Fine dining open to the public. Route 4, Killing¬ 
ton, VT05751, (802) 775-0708, (800) 541-7795, 
relax@vermontinn.com, www.vermontinn.com. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefiilly restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the invit- 
ing Middlebury Green, now an elegantly com- 
fortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, and 
every other modern amenity presented in the 
charm of the early nineteenth century. Delicious 
Continental breakfast served to guest roorns. 
Outstanding, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 coun¬ 
try inn overlooking the village greens in a 
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lovely, lively college town. Offering 179 years 
of Vermont hospitality and superb New Eng- 
land farę. 75 restored roorns. High-speed inter¬ 
net business center. Within downtown, close 
to golf course. Member of Historie Hotels 
of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On The Greens, 
Middlebury, VT 05753, (800) 842-4666, 
(802) 388-4961, www.middleburyinn.com. 
MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont s premier 
hotel &c conference center. Featuring immaculate 
accommodations with a high standard of hospi¬ 
tality and comfort. Our J. Morgans Steakhouse is 
a “must stop” for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday 
brunch. 100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A litde 
of everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in- 
house beef, prime rib roasted nighdy, seafood, 
specialty pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable 
setting with running model trains. Breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. “A must stop 
on our trips through Montpelier. ”— Boston, MA. 
(802) 223-5222, 100 State Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. For a memorable Ver- 
mont experience, start here at the Three Stal¬ 
lion Inn, an authentic country inn overlook- 
ing the Green Mountains and the 18-hole 
Montague Golf Course. Whether you come 
for a special event, relaxation, or to enjoy the 
outdoors, we offer you an unforgettable Ver- 
mont country experience from start to finish. 
Lower Stock Farm Road, Randolph, VT 05060, 
(800) 424-5575, www.3stallioninn.com. 
ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple pie, 
fresh-baked bread! Snowshoe, ski, snowmobile 
from the farm, catch a falling star or a drop of 
mapie syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent 
meals. Experience Real Vermont! Bob and Beth 
Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 
05767, (802) 767-3926, 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 



Liberty Hill Farm 

Idds, cows and kittens! 

friendly B&B 



^he ^Middlebury “Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800 - 842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 



A 

The Vermont Ipp 

1840 farmhouse on 6 acres 
16 guest roorns, some with fireplaces 
Jacuzzis, family suites, gamę room 
Hot tub & fitness center 
AAA, 3 Diamond Award 
Fine dining open to the public 
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KILLINGTON • VERM0NT 
802.775.0708 • 800.541.7795 

www.vermontinn.com 
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NORTHERN YERMONT: 
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In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction ofRoutes US 7 and MA 2 

♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 





www.williamsinn.com 

1.800.828.0133 
Welcoming trarelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Diniter! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams °Inn 

On the Village Green 
Williamstown , Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 



800.424.5575 

3stallioninn.com 

Lower Stock Farm Road 
Ran doi ph, Yermont 05060 


THREE STALLION INN 


Green Mountain Stock Farm 


For a memorable Vennont 
experience, start here at the Three 
Stallion Inn, an authentic country 
inn nestled into a hillside over- 
looking the 18-hole Montague 
Golf Course in Randolph. 


Besides golf, enjoy tennis, a fitness 
center, outdoor pool and hot tub as 
well as hiking and biking on our 
1300 acre property. In the evening, 
let us treat you to cuisine as 
distinguished as the inn itself. 
Whether you come for golf, 
relaxation or a special event, The 
Three Stallion Inn offers you an 
unforgettable Vennont country 
experience —from start to finish. 


CONFERENCES • CELEBRATIONS • WEDDINGS • RECEPTIONS • RETREATS 


JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot 
in a hundred acre wood. The large house, 
filled with European and American antiques, 
is surrounded by perennial gardens. The 
woods have many trails. There are friendly 
house and barn animals. A fuli breakfast is 
served. Mariot Huessy, P.O. Box 96, Jericho, 
VT 05465, (802) 899-4694, 

mariot@homeplacebandb.com, 

www.homeplacebandb.com. 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 
1886 Queen Annę Victorian. Ninę rooms, 
private baths. Fuli Vermont Breakfast. Perfect 
for leisure and business travel; smali confer- 
ences, retreats and events. Go to our website 
for special events. Shelburne Museum, Shel- 
burne Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear close 
by. Airport and Burlington 10 minutes. 5347 
Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 05482, (802) 
985-2800, (877) 808-1834, 

www.heartofthevillage.com. 

STOWE 

Beckwith Vacation Rentals. “Stowe s luxury 
rental agent”. Beautiful Stowe homes avail- 
able for rent. Many homes have private 
settings, wonderful views, hot tubs, sau- 
nas, swimming pools and gourmet kitchens. 


Heart of the Village Inn 

a Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 



5347 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne, VT 
www.heartofthevillage.com 
877-808-1834 • 802-985-2800 


STOWE 


TAKE YOUR SKIS AND STOWE IT. 


,$176 


PER NIGHT basii) on ayaiiabiuty. mstrictions appiy. 



YACATION RESORTS 

INTERNATIONAL 



It's time to hit the slopes, so Stowe 
away. At VRPs Mountainside Resort. 
Great condo living with kitchen, 
balcony, sauna, hot tub, indoor pool. 
Overlooking the town. Minutes from 
skiing, dining, shopping. 


Mountainside Resort at Stowe 

Reservations: 

1-800-458-4893 
l-866-4MY-VACATION 
1-866-469-8222 
www.8664myvacation.com 

CONDO RESORTS COAST TO COAST 



























Ali homes are distinctive and clean. Office 
located under the Blacksmith, in the center 
of Stowe Village. Concierge service available. 
(802) 253-8858, www.BeckwithRentals.com. 
(See our ad on page 21.) 

Blair Manor B&B and Tea Room. The 
Bed & Breakfast with elegance of an English 
country manor. Spectacular view of Mansfield 
Rangę & breathtaking sunsets, a well-stocked 
library, period English antiąues & fine Euro- 
pean linens furnishing the rooms — a bit of 
Olde England in the heart of New England. 
Winner of Arringtons “Best Breakfast in New 
England” 2nd year running. 606 Randolph 
Rd., Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253-4145, 
www.blairmanor.com. 

Mountainside Resort in Stowe. Overlook- 
ing picturesque Stowe, Mountainside Resort 
offers 1, 2 and 3-bedroom beautifully fur- 
nished condos with kitchen, fireplace and bal- 
cony. Minutes from skiing, dining and shop- 
ping. (800) 458-4893 or (866) 469-8222, 
www.8664myvacation.com. 

Topnotch Resort and Spa. AAA Four-Dia- 
mond, closest resort to Mount Mansfield, 
Vermont’s tallest peak. Sophisticated country 
elegance with 120 acres. 68 luxurious guest 
rooms and suites, and 40 one to three-bed- 
room resort homes. New restaurant, Normas, 
opened in June 2006, along with two new 
outdoor heated pools, one open year-round. 
World class spa with over 30 treatment rooms, 
120 different treatments, extensive area 
(35,000 square feet) with separate mens and 
womens lounges, fitness studios, indoor pool 
and Whirlpool with a cascading waterfall. On- 
site Nordic Center and carriage/sleigh rides. 
Nationally ranked #1 in the East, Professional 
Tennis Center. Stowe, VT, (800) 451-8686, 
(802) 253-8585, www.topnotchresort.com. 

(See our ad on page 65.) 


ELSEWHERE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green 
at the junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. 
Old-fashioned New England hospitality at a 
college town inn featuring 125 rooms, indoor 
pool, sauna, hot tub, restaurant, tavern with 
entertainment weekends. Sunday brunch. 
Special stay plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. Reserva- 
tions: (800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 
www.williamsinn.com. 


Calendar of Events 
On-Line 

www.VermontLife.com 

Click on Events for an up-to-date list of 
events and attractions statewide. 


TABLE TALK 

(Continued from page 23) 

steamed, creamed or added to ąuiche. 

Something to drink? Why not a bottle 
of Moxie, the soft drink popularized 
by Calvin Coolidge in the 1920s? The 
president declared it his favorite, and 
that, Brian says, caught his fancy dur- 
ing a visit to the Coolidge Homestead 
in Plymouth Notch. 

Moxie may taste like a medicinal 
cream soda to some people, but the 
Zecchinellis like it, or at least the idea 
of it. Last year the restaurant sold 2,800 
bottles. 

If the Wayside can feel familiar and 
relaxed, it also has its moments of noisi- 
ness and unabashed sports partisanship. 
Karen and Brian drew 3,000 customers 
over the course of a fali day in 2004 
when the Sox were winning only their 
second World Series sińce the restau¬ 
rant opened. The couple rolled back 
prices on some items to 1918 levels. 
Brian wore a Sox uniform and carried 
a bat as he mingled with customers. 
"Take Me Out To The Ballgame" was 
played over the sound system. Ali the 
while, Ted Williams looked down on 
the happy scene from a poster on the 
wali that read: "What this country 
needs is plenty of Moxie." 

"I like the Wayside because I always 
see someone I lcnow, prices are good, 
and the owners are accommodating," 
says Vermont historian Weston Cate Jr., 
a student of traditional Vermont living 
and culinary traditions. Cate says he 
also lilces the Wayside because it is for 
regular people. He has been a regular 
sińce the 1950s. 

"People like it because it is not a fran- 
chise," Cate says. "It was not started by 
someone from Maryland who thought he 
could come up here and feed the natives. 
But it is for local people who flood the 
place, people with coveralls, who come in 
when the tourists aren't even up yet." ( S } 


Dirk Van Susteren is the editor of the 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus and Rut- 
land Herald's Sunday Magazine. Jeb Wal- 
lace-Brodeur is chief photographer at the 
Times Argus. 

How to Go 

The Wayside, on Route 302 on the 
Berlin-Montpelier town linę, is open 
daily from 6:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. For 
morę information, including daily spe- 
cials: (802) 223-6611. 
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Countiy Curtains 

^ RETAIL S H O P 


916 Shelburne Road 

South Burlington, Vermont 
802-865-9595 
www.ccretailshops.com 



THE WEATHER HILL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 


Please contact us at: 
Post Office Bo\ 1 13 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 


www.weatherhillcompany.com 
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Musie for Ever\ 


By Brent Hallenbeck 
Illustrated by Bob Selby 


V ERMONT'S MUSIC SCENE IS BUSY, 
VIBRANT, hopping — choose your adjec- 
tive, but make surę it gets across the idea 
that there is a lot going on musically in this State. 

From a multifaceted pop/rock scene in Burlington 
to the prestigious, nationally known Marlboro Musie 
Festival down south, there are almost as many musi¬ 
cal styles and venues to choose from as there are 
musie lovers around the Green Mountains. 

In this special musie section we've tried to give 
you a ąuick introduction to some of the musie being 
madę in Vermont today. Categorizing was difficult 
and probably arbitrary. At what point, for example, 
does jazz become rock, or contemporary classical 
become jazz? 

We lcnow we will have failed to mention some wor- 
thy musicians, venues and organizations. Forgive us ; 
there's just too much going on out there! 

The current musie scene is vastly different from 
the Vermont of 50 or even 25 years ago, when musie 
was madę, but not in the surprising wealth and vari- 
ety that exists here today. Just to sit at an outdoor 
cafe at midnight in downtown Burlington during 
that city's wonderful Discover Jazz Festival and lis- 
ten to a saxophone player on a nearby corner while 
kids go by — at midnight — on Rollerblades is to 
lcnow that this is not your grandfather's Vermont! 

Except that in some ways it still is. The Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, the first State orchestra in the 
United States, founded in 1934, is still going strong, 
still performing the elassies — and also commis- 
sioning new works from contemporary Vermont 
composers. 

That's what's great about musie in 21st century 
Vermont: It combines the best of the new with a 
wealth of culture and tradition from days past. 

The mix is uniąue — and uniąuely Vermont. 

— Tom Slayton, Editor 
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A few of the musicians on Vermont's 
crowded stage: 1. Anais Mitchell; 2. Dave Grippo; 

3. Tammy Fletcher; 4. Gordon Stone; 
5. Ken Anderson and Rebecca Hall; 6. Trey 
Anastasio; 7- Mikę Gordon; 8. Grace Potter; 
9. the Bluegrass Gospel Project (Patti Casey, 
Paul Miller, Gene White Jr., Jim DiSabito, 
Taylor Armerding, Jim Light); 
10. Sandra Wright; 11. Jamie Laredo. 
















































Folk 

Folk musie is the best musical meta- 
phor for what Vermont is all about. 
It's clean, organie musie for a State 
that values naturę and the purity of 
the land. 

Vermont's traditional musie scene 
combines the old-fashioned, do-it-your- 
self attitude of kitchen tunks (fami- 
lies and friends gathered in homes for 
spontaneous fiddle, banjo and guitar 
parties) with the experimental, artistic 
ethic that flowed into the State with 
the back-to-the-land movement of the 
1960s and '70s. The familiar and the 
adventurous combine constantly in 
Vermont's folk community. 

Waterbury banjo-picker Gordon 
Stone has spent 30 years darting in 
and out of musical conglomerations, 
from the modern bluegrass group Pine 
Island in the 1970s to a recent incarna- 
tion of The Gordon Stone Band that in- 
cluded a teenage fiddler and a raucous 
electric bassist who kept the late-night 
rock crowd at the legendary Burlington 
night spot Nectar's in a dance frenzy 
until closing time. 

Just as Stone is Vermont's piclcer lau- 
reate, others in the State are the icons 
of their instruments. Pete Sutherland 
carries on the tradition of lively fid- 
dling that came from Appalachia, Ire- 
land and Canada. Jamie Masefield (like 
Sutherland, from Monkton) brings ver- 
satility to the mandolin on inventive 
projeets. Montpelier fiddler Sarah Blair 
is the best-known face of the state's 
rich Celtic scene. 

The state's singer-songwriters bear- 
ing acoustic guitars and soaring voices 
include central Vermonters Dianę Zei- 
gler and Patti Casey (who's also in the 
soulful Bluegrass Gospel Project). Bur¬ 
lington^ Patrick Fitzsimmons left New 
Jersey, RCA Records and his slot behind 
the drums for the roots-rock band From 
Good Homes in the 1990s to move to 
Vermont, pick up a six-string and play 
ąuiet songs of tender intensity. 

You might find East Montpelier musi- 
cian Colin McCaffrey joining friends at 
the upscale Montpelier bistro The Black 
Door or the ąuirky West Townshend 
duo Rebecca Hall and Ken Anderson 
displaying their librarian-style eyewear 
and impeccable harmonies at a place 
like The Bee's Knees in Morrisville that 
feels morę like your grandma's dining 
room than a musie spot. Venues such 
as the Good Times Cafe in Hinesburg, 
Middle Earth Musie Hall in Bradford, 
the Langdon Street Cafe in Montpelier 
(Continued on page 58) 


1. Barre Opera House, Barre 

Why it's good: Modern musie in a 
historie setting. 

What sounds best: Rock, country, 
acoustic. 

When to go: Winter, when the opera 
house is at its most cozy. 

Information: (802) 476-0292, 
www.barreoperahouse.org 

2. The Bee's Knees, Morrisville 

Why it's good: Simple musie in an eat- 
ery like grandma's kitchen. 

What sounds best: Folk, acoustic pop. 
When to go: The first Wednesday of 
every month for honky-tonk night. 
Information: (802) 888-7889, 
www.thebeesknees-vt.com 

3. Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction 

Why it's good: With a capacity of morę 
than 10,000, it's the largest musie 
venue in the State. 

What sounds best: Country, 
classic rock. 


When to go: The Champlain Valley 
Fair's 10-day run in early September. 
Information: (802) 878-5545, 
www.cvfair.com 

4. Chandler Musie Hall, 

Randolph 

Why it's good: A varied program of 
morę than 20 concerts per year in a 
hall that may have the best acoustics I 
in the State. 

What sounds best: Anything. Beauti- 
ful, balanced sound in a warm, 
ornate hall. 

When to go: Central Vermont Cham- 
ber Musie Festival, August; New 
World Festival (folk, Celtic, Quebe- 
cois) Labor Day Sunday. 

Information: (802) 728-9878, 
www.chandler-arts.org 

5. Elley-Long Musie Center at 
St. Miehael's College, Colchester 

Why it's good: Beautiful, acoustically 
rich home of the Vermont Youth Or¬ 
chestra Association. 
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What sounds bcst: Classical. 

When to go: September-May during 
the VYOA season. (The VYO plays at 
the Flynn Center.) 

Information: (802) 655-5030, 
www.vyo.org 

6. Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts, Burlington 

Why it's good: Beautifully restored art 
deco interior,- eclectic musical 
offerings. 

What sounds best: Jazz, world musie, 
classical. 

When to go: Anytime, especially June, 
during the Discover Jazz Festival. 
Information: (802) 863-5966, www. 
flynncenter.org 

7- Haskell Opera House, 

Derby Linę 

Why it's good: Acoustics are great in 
this uniąue hall straddling the U.S.- 
Canada border; audience is in Ver- 
mont, the performers in Canada. 

What sounds best: The music's all 


good, from country to classical. 

When to go: Early summer-fall. 
Information: (819) 876-2020, www. 
haskellopera.org 

8. Higher Ground, South 
Burlington 

Why it's good: Vermont's premiere 
nightcluh has the Ballroom for about 
700 people and the Showcase Lounge 
with morę intimate shows for 300. 
What sounds best: Rock, jam rock, 
reggae and hip hop in the Ballroom; 
singer-songwriters and indie rock in 
the Showcase Lounge. 

When to go: Fali and winter, when 
touring bands are on the move and 
10,000 University of Vermont stu- 
dents give them a good reason to visit. 
Information: (802) 652-0777, www. 
highergroundmusic.com 

9. The Langdon Street Cafe, 
Montpelier 

Why it's good: Bold acoustic, rock and 
jazz in a funky setting. 


What sounds best: New folk and 
American roots musie. 

When to go: Any night a good old- 
fashioned Vermont acoustic jam ses¬ 
sion breaks out. 

Information: (802) 223-8667, 
www.langdonstreetcafe.com 

10. NectaKs/Club Metronome, 
Burlington 

Why it's good: The unpretentious 
birthplace of Phish and famous gravy 
fries downstairs at Nectar's ; comfort- 
ably grungy surroundings and eclectic 
musie upstairs at Metronome. 

What sounds best: Jam rock at Nec- 
tar's ; indie rock at Metronome. 

When to go: Summer at Nectar's, 
when the party's in fuli swing; winter 
at Metronome, when the active local 
indie scene heats up. 

Information: (802) 658-4771, 
www.liveatnectars.com; or (802) 865- 
4563, www.clubmetronome.com 

11. ParamountTheatre, Rutland 

Why it's good: One of the most beauti¬ 
fully restored halls in Vermont with a 
rich lineup of performers and shows. 
What sounds best: A broad rangę of 
musie and performing arts. 

When to Go: Anytime; there's always 

(Continued on page 57) 
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F or a rural state, Vermont enjoys a remarkable 
abundance of high-caliber musie and music-mak- 
ing opportunities. The state's beauty and simplic- 
ity have long attracted artists — people such as 
Rudolf Serkin and Adolf Busch, the European chamber 
musie icons who settled in Marlboro after World War II 
^ and created the Marlboro Musie Festival. 

Musicians have always found knowledgeable, enthusi- 
astic audiences and generous support among their fellow 
Vermonters, as well as talent waiting to be tapped. They 
■ have also discovered, and in many cases adopted, a rural, 
do-it-yourself tradition by creating their own musical 
* opportunities. 

In this article we feature Vermonters who nurture musi- 
T cians and spread the gospel of musie. They are not all 
performers, but they all make musie happen. 

MAKING VILLAGE HARMONY INTERNATIONAL 

Larry Gordon, Marshfieid 

Peace through Harmony. The words emblazoned on the 
bus parked near Larry Gordon's house in Marshfieid could 
have been painted by any of the hundreds of young people 
and adults who have talcen part in Village Harmony's sing- 
ing camps over the past 15 years. 

Gordon started Village Harmony to share his passion for 
learning and performing musie from traditional cultures: 
shape-note singing from rural America, harmonies from 
Africa, Corsica, the Republic of Georgia. He discovered his 
passion for singing ethnic musie with a central Vermont 
group he founded, the Word of Mouth Chorus. In 1980 
the chorus toured internationally with Bread and Puppet 
Theater, which whetted Gordon's appetite for performing 
and traveling. 

Gordon loves the feeling of connection that seems to 
spring up naturally when people are singing together in 
close harmony. "I think that sense of community is missing 
in a lot of people's lives," he says. 

From a single summer camp in 1990, Village Harmony, 
which Gordon runs with his partner Patty Cuyler, has 
grown dramatically. The 2006 catalogue included 11 camps 
with 20 leaders from eight countries. In an average summer 
300 people participate; many come back year after year. 

They spend a week studying and rehearsing, often with 
indigenous teachers in far-flung locations around the world. 
Then they take their energetic performances on the road for 
a week or two, staying with host families along the way. 
Audiences often are surprised and pleased to see outsiders 
so eager to learn their musie. "Part of the reason for doing 
it is to foster intercultural understanding," Gordon says. 
"When you're singing musie from another culture it makes 
those people much morę real, hopefully for the audience as 
well as the participants." 
www.northernharmony.pair.com 

Chorał leader Larry Gordon and members of Village 
Harmony rehearse at the Adamant Community Club. 



WORLD CLASS FLUTIST AND CONCERT IMPRESARIO 

Karen K6vra, Montpeiier 

Flutist Karen Kevra calls herself a late bloomer, but her tim¬ 
ing was just right for Montpeiier. From September to June, her 
Capital City Concerts pacie the city's venues with enthusiastic 
fans and generous supporters. That's partly because some of 
the best chamber musicians any where come to Montpeiier to 
play with Kevra. 

She was a serious flute student as a teenager, but strayed 
from her studies until she gave birth to her son, Owen, in 1989. 
"I started practicing again literally the day he was born," she 
says. A few years later another gift came her way: She became 
a student of Louis Moyse. The famous flutist and composer 
was a co-founder of the Marlboro Musie Festival and the son 
of Marcel Moyse, perhaps the 20th century's most influential 
flutist. 

Working with Louis, who lives in Montpeiier, Kevra devel- 
oped her own warm, expressive sound and began to draw at- 
tention in the musie world. She was nominated for a Grammy 
for her performance of Moyse's works, but the invitations to 
travel and play started at a time when she was committed to 
raising her son in Montpeiier. 

It was Moyse who suggested that she start inviting musi¬ 
cians to Vermont to play with her. From the beginning, Kevra's 
concerts drew big crowds — partly because she attracted such 
interesting musicians. 

Her teaching has also had an impact. She passes on her own 
legacy and Moyse's through her passion for sonority and tonę. 
"I don't care how fast you can move your fingers," she tells her 
students. "If you don't produce a beautiful sound, no one's 
going to want to listen to you." 
www.capitalcityconcerts.org 
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MAKING MUSIC AT THE VERMONT JAZZ CENTER 

Howard Brofsky and 
Eugene Uman, Brattieboro 

Ask Howard Brofsky what the Vermont Jazz Center 
has accomplished and he'll say, "We bring jazz to the 
country." 

Brofsky is an urban import himself. An accomplished 
trumpeter, cornetist and composer, he taught jazz and 
musie history at Queens College for 25 years before 
moving to Brattieboro. Brofsky was also a close friend 
of the late Attila Zoller, the larger-than-life Hungarian 
jazz guitarist who started the Jazz Center 31 years ago. 
Zoller emigrated from Hungary in the late 1940s and 
played with the likes of Benny Goodman in New York. 

"But he ended up buying 
a house in Newfane," 
Brofsky says. Peri- 
odically Zoller would 
make a pot of goulash 
and invite some jazz 
musicians to spend the 
weekend playing with 
a few of his students 
from New York. He also 
started a summer worlc- 
shop. Zoller and friends 
incorporated as the Ver- 
mont Jazz Center in the 
1980s, but the guitarist 
was never known for his 
organizational skills. 

In 1997, before Zoller 
died, Brofsky introduced 
him to the charismatic 
jazz pianist Eugene 
Uman, who succeeded 
Zoller as director. With 
Uman at the hełm and 
Brofsky as president, the 
Jazz Center has become 
a nurturing home for 
serious jazz devotees. 
Practicing and aspiring 
players travel from at 
least three States for the 
Wednesday night jams in 
the center's space in an old Brattieboro factory that feels a 
lot like a SoHo loft. The center also hosts a steady roster 
of big-name guests — Sheila Jordan, John Abercrombie, 
the Count Basie Orchestra — for increasingly sold-out 
concerts. It sponsors instrumental lessons, ensembles 
and a summer workshop in Putney where aspiring musi¬ 
cians and vocalists work with jazz masters. 

The center suffered a blow this year when Uman an- 
nounced that he was moving to Colombia — his wife's 
home — to develop a university jazz program, but heli 
be back for the summer workshops. 
www.vtjazz.org 
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the Fiddleheads. 

FOLK MUSIC FOR ALL i 

Mark Sustic, Fletcher 

Two threads run through Mark Sustic's considerable 
accomplishments: One is early education with a focus on 
children with disabilities; the other is musie. Sustic plays 
several stringed instruments, and he's always eager to share 
what he loves with others. 

Sustic came to Vermont from Michigan as an early edu-i 
cation graduate student at UVM and found he missed the I 
yibrant folk scene he'd enjoyed in Ann Arbor. In 1981 he 
started a Burlington coffeehouse called the Welcome Table 
and began inviting folk artists to play. Later he founded the | 
Champlain Valley Festival — a cherished summer folk event 
that's probably best known for introducing Quebecois musie 
and dance to an appreciative Vermont public. 

Sustic ran the festival for 10 years, while also runningl 
early education programs in Franklin County and beingi 
honored for his work in education. At the same time, he also 1 
built a part-time career as a performer and dance caller. 



The Vennont Jazz Center's 
Howard Brofsky. 
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But in 1999 his son Tom, 14, was diagnosed with leuke¬ 
mia. In the subseąuent two years that Tom lived, musicians 
rallied to play benefits for a bonę marrow transplant that, 
sadly, never took place. 

"When Tom died, we were left with a chunk of money," 
Sustic says. He and his wife, Deborah Travis, decided to 
continue the concerts and set up a fund to support fami- 
lies facing similar medical ordeals. The musicians at his 
monthly Events for Tom series are now paid, but part of 
the proceeds go to the fund. Sustic also regularly appears 
with his instruments and friends on the pediatrie floor at 
Flctcher Allen Hospital where his family endured some of 
its worst moments — not an easy place to return to, but a 
rewarding one, he says. 

In 2003, after years of being asked to teach violin, Sustic 
started the Fiddleheads, a group of fiddlers aged 8 to 19. 
Under his tutelage they learn traditional musie and per- 
form at festivals, weddings and fairs. He doesn't get upset 
if anyone misses a rehearsal. "Musie doesn't have to be the 
only thing in your life, or even the main thing, to make 
you happy," he says. 


VIRTUQS0 VERMONTER 

Jaime Laredo, Guiiford 


Violinist Jaime Laredo's first extended Vermont visit came 
in 1961, the first of 12 summers he spent at the Marlboro 
Musie Festival learning from such artistic role models as Ru¬ 
dolf Serkin and Pablo Casals. The Bolivian-born Laredo was 
already considered a virtuoso then, at 20, and his career has 
morę than fulfilled his early promise. In 1974 while touring 
the U.S. with a Marlboro ensemble, he fell in love with cellist 
Sharon Robinson. Together with pianist Joseph Kalichstein 
they formed the Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson Trio, which 
rnarks its 30th anniversary this year. 

While living the lives of international touring musicians, 
Laredo and Robinson spent as much time as possible in their 
Guilford home, and Laredo appeared as a guest soloist and 
guest conductor for the Vermont Symphony Orchestra. When 
the director's job opened up, the VSO board asked him for ad- 
vice about choosing a successor. "Almost as an afterthought 
someone asked if Fd be interested," he says. In 2003 he decided 
that he was. Laredo says directing the VSO has become "one 
of the most joyous parts of my life." 



Jaime Laredo conducts the Vermont Symphony Orchestra at 
the Elley-Long Musie Center at St. Michael's College. 


His love affair with Vermont appears to be reciprocated. 
VSO ticket sales are way up. And the musicians play their 
hearts out for him. "He's just such a nice guy," says VSO 
Executive Director Alan Jordan. "When you perform musie 
with Jaime Laredo it's not work, it's pleasure at the highest 
level of ąuality." 
www.vso.org 
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Mary Cay Brass brings intemational musie to 
Southern Yermont. 


CHORAŁ LEADER EXTRAGRDINAIRE 

Mary Cay Brass, saxtonsRiver 

When Mary Cay Brass leads her choruses in the strident 
harmonies of a Serbian dance or an Albanian wedding 
song, every part of her is teaching, coaxing, maybe even 
conjuring, simultaneously. Her fingers snap. Her long 
and expressive arms wave in the tenors, altos, sopranos, 
then bring them to a sudden stop. With her big accordion 
strapped on, her body sways with the complex rhythms that 
somehow invoke the reality of a gypsy camp or festival in 
a mountain village. 

To say that Brass knows Bałkan musie intimately is an 
understatement. As a girl in Minnesota she was in a dance 
troupe with some Croatian neighbors. After studying eth- 
nomusicology in college, she traveled on a Fulbright grant 
to the former Yugoslavia in 1976. She spent two and a half 
years learning the language and absorbing the region's di- 
verse musical styles in villages where the musie was still 
part of people's lives. 

She moved to Vermont because of its rich musical atmo- 
sphere and has often been a teacher at Village Harmony 
camps, where she's added other ethnic musie to her rep- 
ertoire. For her choruses in Saxtons River — where she 
works as artist-in-residence at area schools and leads two 
adult choruses — she often brings in guests, sometimes 
booking performance groups like the Kenyan Boys' Choir 
at local venues. They stay with chorus members and hołd 
workshops for Brass's singers. 

The Bałkan wars of the 1990s affected Brass deeply, so 
she was thrilled when recently, through Village Harmony, 
she was able to bring a group of American singers to Bośnia. 
The group worked with Bosnian teachers who are trying to 
use traditional musie to heal the region's war-traumatized 
cultures. "At our last concert in Bośnia," she says, "people 
jumped up on the stage and started dancing and singing 
with us." 
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BRINGING OPERA TO THE HILLS 

Nan Nall and Lise Messier, 

Weston 

Lise Messier grew up near the granite ąuarries in Barre 
listening to country musie on the radio, but she became 
a professional opera singer. She met soprano Nan Nall 
in the mid-1970s and over the years they've introduced 
thousands of Vermonters to the magie of opera. 

Nall and Messier began producing opera in Brattleboro 
in the 1980s. They were teaching at Middlebury College 
and heading the voice department at the Brattleboro 
Musie Center when they realized they had enough tal- 
ented students to cast Mozart's The Magie Flute. They 
cleaned up the then-unused dressing rooms and stage at 
Brattleboro's Latchis Theatre and bused in school groups 
for the performances. 

"When we got a load of how the kids responded — they 
went out of there singing, whistling, trying on different 
yoices — we were so excited!" says Messier. 

Nall and Messier have continued their efforts at 
keeping opera alive for the next generation, mounting 
elaborate productions in gardens and barns, involving 
school choruses, enlisting art classes in prop-making. 

They regularly entice successful former students and 
colleagues to Vermont, not only to produce top-flight opera, 
but to give their students a chance to work with profession- 
als. In 1999 they settled on Weston as a permanent home and, 
with stage director Diana Stugger, started the Opera Theatre 
of Weston to create, as they put it, opera "for kids with kids." 
Each year nearly 3,000 students from 40 schools visit the 
Weston Playhouse for their winter performances. 
www.operatheatreofweston.com 

Opera organizers Nan Nall, left, and Lise Messier. 












THE BIG HEAVY WORLD OF VERMONT MUSIC 



Donald Knaack on junk drums. 


THE MUSICAL JUNK MAN 

Donald Knaack, Manchester 

Percussionist Donald Knaack has madę a career playing on and 
composing musie for recycled materials. His works have been 
commissioned by the Kennedy Center and choreographer Twyla 
Tharp. He also performs his own energetic concerts. 

A peek inside his Manchester workshop-garage reveals the 
stuff that inspires him — piles of PVC pipę, hubcaps, old vacuum 
cleaner hose, a resonant titanium disk from an airplane fuselage, 
a discarded heat register that sounds like a zither when stroked 
with a scrap-wood mallet. 

So perhaps it's not surprising that when Knaack visited Burr and 
Burton Academy in Manchester last October as part of an ongo- 
ing project, the students ended up sorting through a day's worth 
of institutional garbage, spread out on the lawn where everyone 
could see how much is wasted. The lesson included a "junk jam," 
of course, played on upturned tin cans and plastic buckets. 

Knaack says he knew from the time he was a boy that he wanted 
to be a percussionist. He's earned multiple academic degrees and 
studied with the avant-garde composer John Cage. But he also 
learned from his father, a mechanic in Kentucky. "He's one of 
those people who never throws anything out because eventually 
there will be a use for it," Knaack says. "A lot of old Vermonters 
were that way too." But while visiting Vermont schools, Knaack 
was surprised at how little students seemed to think about recy¬ 
cling or their personal environmental responsibility. 

His response was Be Hip — HOP. (HOP stands for Help our 
Planet.) In the program, sponsored by the Vermont Association 
of Recyclers, students analyze their own habits and make an en- 
| vironmental pledge to do one thing — recycle batteries or turn 
off the water while they brush their teeth. Later, Knaack hopes, 
they '11 add morę — cind sign up to play a musical instrument. "If 
you've got a heartbeat, there's musie inside you," he tells them. 
www.junkmusic.org 


Jim LockridgG, Burlington 

The walls of Big Heavy World's Burlington head- 
ąuarters are a dizzying collage of concert posters 
and irreverent objets d'art reflecting the sensibilities 
of the young volunteers who work there. But behind 
throbbing woofers and rock-and-roll decor is serious 
work. Big Heavy World has taken on the big job of 
preserving, archiving and promoting all of Vermont's 
rich contemporary musie, including folk and jazz as 
well as rock. 

Founder and director Jim Lockridge emphasizes 
that Big Heavy's mission includes all kinds of musie 
from all over Vermont, but the idea emerged from 
Burlington^ musie scene. Lockridge was living with 
a rock band — this was 
in the early days of the 
Internet — when he and 
a friend hatched the idea 
of creating a Web-based 
registry of area musie. 

"There was this intensely 
creative, diverse com- 
munity of musicians 
performing their own 
musie and creating their 
own sound," he says. 

The project attracted 
teens, and soon they 
were working as crew at 
concerts and promoting 
the musie they discov- 
ered. 

Ten years later BH W is 
still producing concerts. 

The Listening Lounge in 
its Burlington office in¬ 
cludes morę than 2,000 
Vermont-made record- 
ings. Its Online musie 
storę lists about 500 
CDs by Vermont groups, 
and student interns are 
always trawling for new 
contacts. The organiza- 
tion also has a record 
label that produces 
themed compilation CDs of Vermont artists,- recent 
projects rangę from a hardcore CD called "Box of 
Nails" to a sampler for the Vermont Ski Areas Associ- 
ation's Ski Vermont Web page that includes everything 
from rockabilly to pop. Its Jukebox project has placed 
continuous loops of recorded homegrown musie in the 
Welcome Centers on Vermont's interstates. And soon 
BHW's offices will house a low-power community 
FM radio station. Big Heavy World has also become a 
place where young people learn productive ski lis while 
doing something they love. 

www.bigheavyworld.com *** 


Susem Keese lives in Newfcine. Natalie Stultz lives in 
South Burlington. 



Jim Lockridge of Burling¬ 
ton^ Yermont musie 
clearinghouse, Big 
Heavy World. 
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Jay Peak from East Berkshire/Jonathan Wind 




















Spring 


Spring in Vermont takes its time. For morę than a 
month after the calendar officially heralds the season's 
arrival, the signs are subtle and the pace is slow. The 
winter-battered land recovers slowly from its annual 
assault by snów and ice. But eventually, something hap- 
pens — a warm spell of weather, a thawing wind, a week 
of strengthening sunshine — something. And then the 
transformation begins. 
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Blossom time — when trees bloom and gardens begin 
their annual round of greenery and flowers — usually 
arrives in May. Unlilce the earlier spring of mapie syrup 
and mud, there's no mistaking this for anything but 
spring. Birds are singing, leaves are fuli and green, and 
the fresh colors of the season now erupt from every vil- 
lage Street and country lane. Life has returned to field 
and forest and the Vermont countryside never seems 
morę welcoming than now. 

— T.K.S. 



South Randolph/AUen Karsh 




Mapie Corner, 
Calais/Alan L. Graham 


Greenhouse wagons, 
Bakersfield/Jonathan Wind 


Facing page, Woodstock/Alan L. Graham 


* 
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Vermonters Work to 

Preserve the Colonial 
Spanish Horse 

D riving up to Red Road Farm in 
Morristown, you see 10 horses 
grazing in a large pasture bordered 
by a dirt road and woodlands and 
you might think it's just another Vermont 
horse farm. But the raił fencing hints at a 
Western influence, and the horses in this herd 
of many colors are American Indian ponieś. 
They belong to screenwriter John Fusco, and their ances- 
tors and spirit were featured in his film Hidalgo. 

Fusco's passion for Indian culture drew him into ef- 
forts to preserve the nearly extinct Choctaw Indian pony. 
The horses in his pasture are descendants of the sturdy 
ponieś that carried Choctaws too weak and ill to walk 
the Trail of Tears from their homelands in Mississippi 
to reservations in Oklahoma. 












By Nancy Humphrey Case 
Photographed by Orah Moore 
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Horses whose lineage extends back to the mounts of Spanish conquistadors and American Indians gallop across a pasture on 
John rusco's Morristown farm. Left, Fusco, a noted screenwriter, and Stephanie Lockhart , the trainer zuho manages his farm. 
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Stephanie Lockhart, the trainer who 
manages Fusco's farm, slips between 
the fence rails to visit with two Choc- 
taw foals. She sąuats in front of Red 
Thunder, who soaks up Lockhart's ca- 
resses, leaning his neck over her shoul- 
der. The sound of horses ąuietly ripping 
up mouthfuls of grass adds to the sooth- 
ing atmosphere. 

"The Indians called these horses 'spirit 
dogs/ " Lockhart says. "They hond with 
people like puppies." 

One-month-old Chief Nitikechi is 
lying on his side, drowsing in the sun. 
He reaches up to touch Lockhart's face 
with his tiny whiskered muzzle. Then 
he lays his head on the ground, closes 
his eyes and sighs. The safety he enjoys 
on this 200-acre hilltop farm contrasts 
sharply with the misfortune that befell 
his ancestors. 

After native people were herded onto 
reservations, the Choctaw and other In¬ 
dian pony strains all over the West were 
rounded up and exterminated by the U.S. 
military or interbred with larger horses. 
Few people understood that the Indian 
ponieś carried the pure bloodlines of 
the horses of Spain's golden age. 

Brought to the New World by the 
conąuistadors, the Spanish mustang 
was America^ first horse. As the breed 
spread throughout the continent, it de- 
yeloped into various strains, such as 
the Northern Plains Indian pony, the 
Grand Canyon horse, the New Mexico 
rancher strains and the Choctaw. Now 
collectively known as the colonial 
Spanish horse, sometimes referred to 
as the Spanish mustang, the breed is 
often confused with the feral mustangs 
that roam federal Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement holdings. Lockhart is ąuick to 
elear up that misconception. 

"The colonial Spanish haven't been 
crossed with anything on this conti¬ 
nent," she says. "They haven't had all 
the positive attributes of the Spanish 
horses bred out of them." The colonial 
Spanish are few and far apart — about 
25 in the Northeast and a total of only 
3,000 in the world — but they're making 
a slow comeback. Fusco hopes his grow- 
ing herd of Choctaws will function as a 
core of the pure strain, enhancing its ge- 
netic base and preserving some of its rare 
colorations, such as a golden champagne 
color. Every foal born at Red Road Farm 
is celebrated for what it adds to the smali 
pool of less than 200 Choctaws. 

Lockhart checks a pregnant marę, 
Morning Bird, due any day. The marę 



Stephanie Lockhart and her danghters, 
Eliza and Tory, on a spńngtime ride 
astride Baca Chica horses. Below, Tory 
and month-old Chief Nitikechi, the 
first Choctaw Indian pony born at Red 
Road Farm and one of the hopes for 
keeping the breed alive. Bottom, Tory 
walks Choctaw filly Nane Cha Ha. 
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will drop her foal on the cold, damp 
earth. A shed offers protection from 
winter winds, but the hardy animals 
rarely use it. They stay out all winter, 
unblanketed. They eat hay, but no grain. 
In fact, they eat pasture plants most 
horses would ignore. And they don't 
need shoes. 

"These horses are tough," Lockhart 
says. The breed survived the harsh Trail 
of Tears for nine months. "They don't 
want pampering," she says. 

She heads to the barn designed by 
Fusco's wife, Richela. The Iow struc- 
ture is close to the old dairy barn, near 
the site of the original farmhouse. The 
Windows let in plenty of light and two 
intersecting aisles channel the hilltop 
breezes. The six stalls are empty, but 
the rich smells of horse and hay and 


leather infuse the pine-paneled space. 

Lockhart grabs a ropę halter, and 
heads out through a barnyard sprin- 
kled with dandelions, past an apple tree 
gushing blossoms, to where a second 
herd runs free in a spacious pasture. In 
addition to the Choctaws, Red Road 
Farm is home to 17 other horses, most 
of which come from other strains of 
colonial Spanish. Some are ridden by 
LockharTs daughters and the Fuscos' 
13-year-old son, Giovanni. 

The herd Lockhart approaches now 
belongs to the Baca Chica Farm strain 
of New Mexico. The horses see her 
coming and move toward her with 
light, agile steps. They are leggier than 
the Choctaws and embody a refined 
eąuine elegance. Lockhart says she en- 
joys working with them morę than any 


other strain. She has obtained these 
geldings on consignment from the Baca 
family and is preparing them for sale to 
riders in New England. But this is much 
morę than a business venture. 

Lockhart moves slowly toward a smali 
(14.2 hands) hay horse named Frio. He 
arrived from New Mexico two weeks 
ago, ąuite green. While Lockhart takes 
her time haltering Frio, several other 
horses cluster around me. One studies 
me, then nibbles my pad of paper. An- 
other stands close, asking to be petted. A 
pretty chestnut presses his head lightly 
against my chest. My jaw drops at the 
intelligent curiosity and sociability of 
these horses. 

"Today Fm going to ride Frio for the 
first time," Lockhart announces. After 
grooming and saddling him, she leads 
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Choctaw mares on the run with 
two fo ais, Chief Nitikechi and Red 
Thunder. Right, Tory Lockhart and 
Little Fox, Fusco's favorite horse, a 
Cheyenne Indian pony whose color, 
known as "purple corn," changes four 
times a year. 


the 5-year-old into the rail-fenced ring. 
Before mounting, she plays a series of 
games with Frio that are designed to 
develop communication and mutual 
respect between horse and rider. Fusco 
believes the method, called natural 
horsemanship, is a good fit for the 
native horses, because the Indians re- 
spected their mounts as Brothers and 
communicated with them using few if 
any controlling devices. 

As Lockhart leads Frio to the mount¬ 
ing błock, she admits she's excited. Al- 
though Frio was stressed by his long trip, 
he has settled down sińce arriving. Still, 
this first ride will be the test. 

She mounts and puts Frio through a 
series of exercises. So far so good. She 
walks and trots him around the ring. A 
chilly wind is blowing, but Frio stays as 
calm as a seasoned lesson horse. Lock¬ 


hart halts and heaves a sigh of relief. 

"My wild mustang," she jokes, hug- 
ging the horse around the neck. When 
she dismounts, Frio lays his head 
against her shoulder, obviously content 
with his foster home. 

Fusco lives in an Adirondack-style 
house where his writing desk overlooks 
the pastures, barns and mountains. His 
favorite horse, a Cheyenne Indian pony 
named Little Fox, races across the pas- 
ture below the house and slides to a 
stop. The horses here enjoy a ąuality 
of life rare in this day of diminishing 
open space. But what Fusco provides 
for them they give back in inspiration 
for his writing. Horses have figured 
not only in Hidalgo (2004) but in his 
screenplay for Spirit, Stallion of the Ci- 
marron (2002), an animated film about 
the domestication of a mustang. 
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Soon Fusco's first Indian ponieś came 
to graze there. 

Around this time, his work led him 
to an Indian reservation in South Da¬ 
kota where he had the opportunity to 
meet an elderly Lakota patriarch. 

"It was an incredible experience/ / 
Fusco says. "The leader's oratory con- 
nected with me." He spent five years 
traveling between Vermont and South 
Dakota, learning the Lakota language 
and assimilating the values of the 
Northern Plains Indians and of their 
horse culture. Eyentually, the Indians 
adopted him into their tribe. Fusco 
subseąuently wrote the screenplay for 
the film Thunderheart (1992), set on a 
South Dakota Indian reservation. 

Stephen Red Bow, Lakota horseman 
and Fusco's adoptive father, named the 
farm after the Lakota term Canku Luta, 
"the Good Red Road." Fusco interprets 
its meaning as "honoring Mother Earth 
and all her two- and four-legged rela- 
tions, walking a virtuous and honest 
path, never taking morę than you need 
and sharing with the community." 

Fusco sweeps his hand over a broad 
field. "Loolc at that," he says. "I cali that 
Little Montana." And why isn't he in 
Montana? Why Yermont? 


"Lm a New Englander," the Con- 
necticut-born writer says. He feels a 
connection with the wildlife here and 
appreciates "the green, which you don't 
get out West." But that's not all. 

"Vermont has this rebel history," he 
adds, alluding to his own background. 
"You're free to do your own thing here, 
to be an individual." Fusco says local 
farmers have been very supportive of 
his Choctaw Indian Horse Conserva- 
tion Program. 

With the Indian ponieś on his farm, 
Fusco is never far from his extended 
American Indian family and all that 
he loves about the West. He gestures 
toward Little Fox. "When Pm on him, 
he's the straight linę back to that world," 
he says. 

The arrangement is a mutual blessing. 
For the fortunate colonial Spanish horses 
living on Fusco's farm under Lockharfis 
care, the Good Red Road is a trail of 
peace, and they have arrived. <S> 

• 

Visit www.red-road-farm.com for 
morę about the horses. 


Freelance writer Nancy Humphrey Case 
and photographer Orah Moore both live 
in Hyde Park. 


A portrait of two Lakota Indians re- 
I veals another source of inspiration. The 
I elder is Stephen Red Bow, who spent the 
I last three summers of his life here and 
I gave the farm its name. Fusco unveils 
I the story scene by dramatic scene in his 
I backyard with the panoramie view of 
I Mount Elmore and adjoining ridges. 

Right out of college, he was on a movie 
I career track in Los Angeles when he 
I decided he didn't like L.A. He told his 
I agents he was moving to Vermont, where 
I his father had owned a smali cabin. He 
I said he'd write on spec. The agents called 
I the plan career suicide. 

The Fuscos first lived in a log cabin 
I in Stowe. Then, in 1989, Richela dis- 
I covered a farm for sale in the nearby 
I Sterling Valley section of Morristown. 

I It was one of the last large parcels in the 
I area, and the couple quickly bought it. 
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BIG 


“Thats an awful Lig tree!” Al Lunna exclaimed 
as he cleared brush and saplings from his newly 
acąuired property on Lower Notch Road in Bristol. He 
had suddenly opened a view to a huge, stately tree that 
shot straight up from the surrounding woods, explod- 
ing in a Cascade of leafy branches. Barbed wire pro- 
truding from the middle of the thick trunk revealed 
the tree's age. "The tree ate that fencing from a long- 
ago sheep farm," Lunna said. 

The American elm he and his wife, Linda, discov- 
ered that day grows only 35 feet from the road and 
cools passersby with its shade; but it had been well 
enough hidden to escape notice. Later, when a survey- 
or came upon the elm as he marked Lunna's property 
boundaries, he too exclaimed, "That's an awful big 
tree!" and called the county forester to measure it. At 
15 feet in circumference and 96 feet high, it became 
Vermont's new champion elm in 2003. 

Jeffrey Freeman, a retired Castleton State College 
biology professor, began tracking big trees in 1973 
when he and several foresters, en route to a forestry 
meeting, realized that they had no idea where Ver- 
mont's largest trees were. Freeman and others took up 
the hunt. He now lists about 113 species of native and 
non-native trees in Vermont’s Largest Trees , which 
can be viewed on the Vermont Tree Society's Web site 
(www.vermonttreesociety.org). The booklet includes 
directions for finding some of the trees, and a map in 
the back shows where most of the big trees are clus- 
tered: the Champlain Valley, the Rutland area, and 

T i the lower Southwest and southeast 

sides of the State. 
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rees 


AND THE PEOPLE Who Trach Them Do 
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Sonie of Yermont s Tallest Trees 



American Elm: 
Bństol, 96 ' 


Sugar Mapie: 
Waterbury, 76 ' 


European Larch: 
Northfield, 90 ' 


White Pine: 
Londonderry, 144 ' 


Freeman nominates Vermont trees 
that might ąualify as national champi- 
ons to the American Forests National 
Register of Big Trees. Two of Vermont 7 s 
largest — a European larch and a round- 
leaf shadbush — are national champs. 

Finding the larch is easy. Take exit 
5 off Interstate 89 and turn west on 
Route 64 to Northfield. As the road 
dips downhill in one mile, look on the 
right for a 90-foot-tall, multiple-trunked 
tree towering over a white 19th cen- 
tury farmhouse. The larch, with its lacy 
green haze of delicate needles, is beau- 
tiful year round, but in late fali it is 
especially so. Just after all the deciduous 
trees have lost their leaves, our native 
larches (also called tamaracks) and this 
European cousin turn from green to 
glowing gold. 

William Osgood, a former Northfield 
resident, wrote about this tree for The 
Northfield Historical Society 7 s news- 
letter. "The nearby house was built in 
1789," said Osgood, "so it may be rea- 
sonable to assume that the Northfield 
Champion Tree got its start about then. 
It is also interesting to wonder about the 
person who set out the tree. Most of the 
early settlers were morę interested in 
cutting trees down ..." 

"Besides the yards of old homesteads," 
says Loona Brogan, founder of the Ver- 
mont Tree Society, "good places to find 
large trees are in fencerows and at prop- 
erty corners. Corner trees, or 'witness 
trees 7 are often mentioned in deeds." 

But measuring to determine whether 
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a tree could be a champion is not for 
Brogan. She would rather just admire 
the beauty of majestic trees and ponder 
their history. Contemplating a tree 7 s 
past sparked the idea for her master 7 s 
thesis, "Talking Trees," an orał history 
project designed to involve tree lovers of 
all ages. Brogan believes that trees can 
be catalysts for bringing people together. 
"It is satisfying to get opposite sides, 
such as loggers and activists, talking to 
each other. Everyone can agree on the 
beauty of big trees and overcome their 
differences on the environment." 

• 

The conifers you see piercing Ver- 
mont's forest canopy are Eastern white 
pines, New England 7 s tallest trees. 
Vermont's current champion, grow- 
ing beside Under Mountain Road in 


settlers, white pines fed the first major 
industry — lumber mills. However, all 
was not well. The British infuriated col- 
onists by claiming the largest pines as 
crown property. Royal surveyors slashed 
the King's Broad Arrow (it looked like a 
bird track) into the bark, marking the 
trees as futurę masts for Royal Navy 
ships. This theft, as the colonists saw it, 
helped stoke the fires of revolution. 

Will New England ever see 200-foot- 
tall white pines again? Maybe, if pines 
are allowed to grow for hundreds of 
years. Jason Brueck, a naturalist at 
Siskin Ecological Adventures in East 
Charleston, wishes field guides would 
indicate the historie size of trees. "One 
lists Eastern white pine as attaining a 
height of 75 to 100 feet," he says. "This 
is something like 100 feet short of re- 
cord heights. Clearly 190-foot-tall white 
pines are exceedingly rare these days, 
but the reason for that is not that the 
species 7 upper limit has changed, only 
that all the old, tali ones have been cut 
down." This, says Brueck, is "landscape 
amnesia," which occurs when a society 
forgets what a landscape can look like. 
"White pines could be towering, majes¬ 
tic and ancient despite what our field 
guides are telling us. We have simply 
lowered our expectations," he says. 

There might be morę giant trees 
standing today if it hadn 7 t been for the 
Royal Navy and Napoleon. Napoleon 
didn't invade Vermont, but he did open 
the door for an invasion of sheep when 
he conąuered Portugal in 1807, allowing 
export of that country 7 s highly prized 
merino sheep, which had previously 
been protected by an embargo. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity, William Jarvis, the 
U.S. consul there, shipped nearly 4,000 
merinos to his Weathersfield farm. That 
led to the New England sheep boom. 
Within about 30 years, three ąuarters 


^Besides tlie yards of olei liomesteads, gfood places to 
find largfe trees are in fencerows and at property corners. 
Corner trees, or ‘witness trees are often mentioned 
in deeds.” 

— Loona Brogan, founder, The Yermont Tree Society 


Londonderry, stretches to 144 feet. It 7 s 
awe-inspiring to gazę up into a white 
pine 100 feet tali, but when settlers first 
arrived here maturę white pines were 
twice as tali. A few may have grown to 
220 feet — tali enough to rival Western 
Douglas firs. 

A yeritable gold minę to the early 


of Vermont's hills were bare — cleared 
mostly for sheep pasture. 

In 1874, Frederick Billings, a wealthy 
attorney who was inspired by George 
Perkins Marsh 7 s writings about the de- 
struction of Vermont 7 s forests, began to 
reforest part of his property in Wood- 
stock — the same farm Marsh had grown 

















































up on. It's now the Marsh-Billings-Rock- 
efeller National Historical Park, and 
near the Carriage Barn visitor center 
you can see the results of that reforesta- 
tion. Visitors look lilce ants as they stroił 
underneath the downward-sweeping 
branches of Vermont's 120-foot-high 
first- and second-place Norway spruce 
trees. But Tim Maguire, chief of visitor 
services at the park, says that another 
Norway spruce may soon take over the 
top ranking. Even though it grows just 
up Route 12 from the Carriage Barn, its 
140-foot height was just noted! 

Don't expect all trees on Vermont's 
list of the largest to be large though. The 
dwarf chinąuapin oak in Bridport is the 
shortest champion at only 18 feet tali 
(sometimes it's even considered a shrub). 
Or take the two Atlantic white cedars 
at the front corners of Centeno Hall on 
the Middlebury College campus. You 
would never guess from their size — 27 
feet high, 14 inches in diameter — that 
they are on the list. The college also has 
two larger champion trees — a littleleaf 
linden (53 feet) and an amur corktree (38 
feet). Even our other national champion, 
a roundleaf shadbush in Chippenhook, 
is only 39 feet tali. 

• 

Any list of Yermont's largest trees 
will always be in a State of flux. Cham- 
pions can lose out to newly discovered 
big trees,- blow-downs and highway- 
widening take their toll. However, the 
European larch had a lucky escape. Os- 
good writes that the highway depart- 
ment carefully bypassed its root system 
when they widened the road beside it. 

Aging trees can be dethroned when 
they lose branches and shrink in size. 
Windham County Forester Bill Guen- 
ther says he has heard that the cham¬ 
pion sugar mapie in Waterbury Center, 
Washington County, is ailing. He doesn't 
wish the worst for any tree, but every 
spring he remeasures the new growth 
on the Windham County sugar mapie in 
Guilford, the second-largest in the State, 
just in case. But with only a one-point 
difference on the total measurement 
scalę, Windham County's mapie could 
actually be number one. 

The measurements (see "How to 
Measure a Tree," at right) aren't perfect. 
County foresters are the official measur- 
ers for the list, and Guenther confides 
that there is "friendly but herce" com- 
petition among them. Guenther's neigh- 
boring forester, Jim White of Bennington 
County, recently found the state's larg¬ 
est butternut — or so he thought. When 
(Continued on page 81) 


Yermonts Biggfest Trees 

To order a copy of Jeffrey Freemans Vermont’s Largest Trees, send 
a cbecb for $3 to Jeffrey Freeman, 110 Gables Place, Rutland, VT 
Od 701. Vermonts current list of big* trees is also at www.vermont 
treesociety.org/list.btm. 

A Big Tree Tour 

For Bill Guenthers tour of “Big Trees in Windham County,” contact 
Windham County Forester, 11 University Way, Suitę 4, Brattlehoro, VT 
05301; (802) 257-7967; Liii. guentber @ state. vt .us. 

How to Measure a Tree 

Measure tbe circumference in incbes at breast beigbt, vertical lieigbt to 
tbe nearest foot and average crown spread to tbe nearest foot. To determine 
tbe trees total points, add tbe circumference, beigbt and one quarter of tbe 
crown spread. For morę information: www.americanforests.org/resources/big 
trees/measure.pbp. 



WimUtam County Forester Bijl Guepther 
and me state's second largest sugiir ,* 
mapie, in Guilford. * 


FOR MORĘ: 1 o reacł \ cnjionl Life Edit o r Tom Shiyton _ 
cssay aliout tlie stales largest red oah and Rohert Erost, 
visit \vw\v.\ ermontl.de.com. You 11 also find morę liigtree 
pliot os and a linii to tlie list ol Yermonts liiggest trees. 
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Inner beauty... 

Youre ready to custom design the 
home of your dreams. Our craftsmen 
are ready to help. From Contemporary 
to Colonial or somewhere between, 
our panelized building systems 
efficiently and cost-effectively make 
your dreams come true. 


Northern 

Design & Building Associates, LTD 


800.576.0557 

www. northerndesign. com 

PO Box 47 Hudson Falls , NY12839 


Trust your dream home to Northern Design - 

extraordinary designs - unmatched craftsmanship. 


Suinmer Camps 


NIGHT EAGLE 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Unique Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 



Cali (802) 

773-7866 

ACA 

Accredited 

Camp 


▲ tipi living ▲ wilderness skills a 
canoeing a naturę crafts a archery 
tracking a backpacking a and morę! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


www. nighteaglewilderness. com 



Tennis U Sports Camps 

W -15, representing most 
morę than 20 countries 
findridge experience.... 
nis instruction, horseback 
irchery, sailing, swimming, 
and mountain biking in 


/ WWW.WINDRNDGECAMPS.COM 
INFO@WlNvlklDGECAMPS.COM 

Craftsbury Common - Teela-Wooket - 



Camping with 
Horses 

} HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 


Catherine Capers 


Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 60 Giris, Ages 9-15 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 


Audrey Nelson, & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcatherinecapers.com - 


Greater Burlington 



Residential camp for boys 6 -16 in 
North Hero, VT. 1 & 2 week sessions. 
mini camp & teen trips 

www.campabnaki.org 

802-862-9622 



Camp Abnaki provides opportunities 
for leadership, outdoor adventure and 
character development. 


* 1 ANGAM 0 N # 

w and 


P I T T S F O R D , V E R M O N T 


All-elective program. Brother-sister camps. Arts 
& Sports. Independence, community. freedom. 
responsibility, and a great adventure. 

90 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Kayaking • Sailing • Soccer 
Archery • Cycling • Rock Climbing 


www.campsangamon.com 
www.campbetseycox.com * *aj 

888 - 345-9193 ^ 




Guiding & 
Instruction 



Adventure 
Gear Storę 


Teen Summer™ ^ Stay&Play 
Camps Vacation Packages 

Old Town Kayak & Canoe 
Sales & Rentals 

www.ExtremeAdventuresVT.com 

802-875-4451 
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16 GREAT PLACES 

(Continued from page 31) 

something interesting. 

Information: (802) 775-0570, 
www.paramountvt.org 

12. Persons Auditorium, 

Marlboro College 

Why it's good: Home of the Marlboro 
Musie Festival. Not wonderful acous- 
tics, but the musie is as good as you're 
ever likely to hear. 

What sounds best: Classical. 

When to Go: Mid-July to mid-August, 
if you can get tickets! 

Information: (802) 254-2394 (June 20- 
mid-August) www.marlboromusic.org 

13. Riley Center for the Arts, 

Burr and Burton Academy, 
Manchester 

Why it's good: The acclaimed Man¬ 
chester Musie Festival holds forth in 
this modern, state-of-the-art concert 
j hall, which seats 240. 

What sounds best: Classical, jazz. 
When to Go: Whenever the Manches¬ 
ter Musie Festival performs there. 
Information: (800) 639-5868, 
www.mmfvt.org 

14- Trapp Meadow, Trapp Family 
Lodge, Stowe 

Why it's good: Perhaps the most sce¬ 
nie of all Vermont outdoor venues. 
What sounds best: Anything good and 
loud: big band, orchestra, pop. 

When to go: A warm, elear summer 
evening. 

Information: (802) 253-7792, 
www.stowearts.com 

15. Vermont Jazz Center, 
Brattleboro 

Why it's good: Showcases jazz masters 
and local talent in a SoHo-style loft. 
What sounds best: Jazz! 

When to Go: Wednesday night jams 
and weekend concerts. 

Information: (802) 254-9088, 
www.vtjazz.org 

16. Yellow Barn Musie Festival, 
Putney 

Why it's good: Great musie in a refit- 
ted barn: rustic but comfortable. 

What Sounds Best: Classical. 

When to Go: June through August. 
Information: (800) 639-3819, 
www.yellowbarn.org 



Are you 65 or older and currently invested 
in ĆD 1 s, honds or money marhets because 
of their stable ratę of return? if so, you 
should consider a charitable gift annuity 
to ^Jew England Kurn Hattin Homes. This 
planned giving opportunity not only offers 
an attractive 6-11%* annual fixed ratę of 
revenue for the lifetime of up to two annuitants, 
hut also suhstantial tax henefits. In addition, it 
provides the satisfaction of giving hope and 
stahility to New England children. 


T A Better 
lnvestment 

Kum Hattin Charitahle Gift Annuity 


Since 1894, Kurn Hattin has helped thousands of at-rish children 
hy providing a safe korne and a quality education in a stahle, 
nurturing environment. For a personal illustration of how you 
can enjoy inereased revenue and immediate tax henefits while 
investing in and supporting area children, please contact 
Connie Sanderson, 1-877-611-2977, connies@sover.net. 


The dividend: 


s are priceless 


*Revenue ratę is hased on the age of the 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18 th and 19 th Century Vermont Homes 
www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 
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VERMONT MUSIC 

(Continued from page 30) 



WOU MTAm T©P 


ChiHtuAtk I, lkhMul 

Just a short drive from Killington 


Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center 
Trail Rides ^ Lessons for all Abilities 


Fine & Casual Dining 

SEI.ECT REGISTRY, 

f [ 

u 

Endless Outdoor Adventures 

I 

AWARD [ 
OF 1 

EXCEUfNCE | 


| 


800.445.2100 ^ www.mountaintopinn.com 


'HudkU-kit-tj Ndurd Ttunty, 
SuSVt t, 

Uwy fypttimt 



Experience Mapie 

The Flavor of Yermont 

Yisit us at: 

www.vermontmaple.org 

www.vtmaplefestival.org 


Mapie Open House Weekend - 
Vermont M^ple Festival^St. 


and The Musie Box in Craftshury main- 
tain that air of intimacy. 

The connection between acoustic 1 
musie and love for naturę manifests it- I 
self in two long-running summer musie I 
events: The Lakę Champlain Bluegrass I 
Festival near the Canadian horder in Al- 
burgh, which attracts national acts such 
as Ricky Skaggs and Ralph Stanley as well j 
as local folks trying to outdo each other in 
a Saturday morning fiddling contest; and 
the Champlain Valley Folk Festival at 
Kingsland Bay State Park in Ferrisburgh, | i 
which draws a similar mix of perform- I 
ers from within and outside Vermont. I 
One of the local singers at last summer's I 
festival was New Haven's 20-something I 
folk phenom Anais Mitchell, who last 
year signed with Righteous Babę Records, I 
the label owned by folk-punk heroine I 
Ani DiFranco. MitchelPs childlike voice, 
crystal-clear guitar and often-political 
lyrics show the evolution of Vermont's 
rich history of traditional musie. 

Jazz 

Vermont's jazz scene took off in the i 
1980s, when the fusion group Kiliman- 
jaro madę an international splash and 
jovial saxophone player Big Joe Burrell 
won the ears and hearts of fans. Burl¬ 
ington^ Discover Jazz Festival, which 
imports the genre's biggest names and 
showcases Vermont's top musicians, 
was born in 1984. A little later, jazz/ 
blues/gospel vocalist Tammy Fletcher 
unleashed a larger-than-life voice that i 
could only come from a Vermont town 
named Eden, and a Southern belter i 
named Sandra Wright brought the 
Memphis Sound north to the shores of 
Lakę Champlain. 

Big Joe is no longer with us, though 
a statuę in his memory is about to be : 
placed on the Church Street Market- 
place in Burlington. Tammy Fletcher, 

! Sandra Wright and the members of Kili- 
manjaro, especially guitar master Paul 
Asbell, are thriving. The jazz festival is 
nearly a ąuarter century old. Still, it's 
elear that Vermont's jazz scene is in the 
i capable hands of the kids. 

The sprawling Latin jazz group 
Guagua celebrated the release of its new 
CD one night last summer at Parima 
! Thai Restaurant in Burlington. The 
band's leader is guitarist Geoffrey Kim, 
i 28. His bandmates that night included 
Alex Toth, a charismatic young trum- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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You cant put just anything in a well-designed home. 


Windows and doors are defining features in any room. Now you can define yours with 
Marvin. Nearly infinite possibilities are meticulously brought to liłe in a broad array of 
exterior clad colors, stylish hardware options and divided lite patterns. Specialty woods 
like Mahogany, Douglas Fir, Cherry and White Oak elevate the simplest shapes. Cali 
888-537-8261 or learn morę at marvin.com/thedifference 


MARVIN'& 


|-V« 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 














































Vermont musie comes in all varieties, from classical to rock, folk, 
jazz, funk and morę, and it comes in all sizes, from the solitary 
singer-songwriter to a fuli orchestra. Our Green Mountain Musie 
section offers a sampler of the musie and the musicians. 




The Vermont Symphony 
Orchestras first DVD recording! 


David M. Wilson Memoriał 


1 i JDavid r 


Concert 


www.vso.org 


CALL: 800-VSO-9293, ext. 10 


Recorded Live at the Vermont Statehouse. 

Vermont's own Jaime Laredo, International Violin 
Competition of Indianapolis Gold Medalist Barnabas 
Kelemen and members of the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra combine their extraordinary talents in a live 
performance as part of the legislature's annual concert 
series, with musie of J. S. Bach, Mozart, Dvorak and Vivaldi. 

Sponsored by: Froncine and Herbert L Wilson 


$ 19.95 ' 


Barnabas Kelemen 



VERMONT 



COUNCIL 


a^r^ativesSe 

136 State Street 
Montpelier 

(802) 828-3291 TTY:711 
www.vermontartscou nc i I .org 
































ds featured in 
Vermont 
Life 


Rebecca Hall 

Ken Anderson 

"Rebecca Hall is a true rarity: a new folk 
classicist." Boston Herald 

Hear them at www.rebeccaandken.com. 
Booking: info@rebeccaandken.com. 




t The Pipers' Gathering 

August 10-13, 2007 
g ^ Killington, Vermont 

Piping Concerts I Courses for all levels 
Instrument Makers I Vendors I CDs for sale 


www.pipersgathering.org 



"This high ąuality prod 
deserves a place in all musie 
collections for children." 

- Library Journal 

mrwoodhead. 


Cassel Musie Recording Artist, 



New Release's for 2007: 

Dinner Musie fromTrapp Family 
Lodge, Volume II & Christmas Musie 
from Trapp Family Lodge, Volume II 

For morę information or to 
purchase John's CD's please go to 

www.casselmusic.com 
or cali 802.827.3705 


PaulPerleyCellos 

TUP 

Sales, repair, restoration , appraisals, and 
rentals oj all violin family Instruments 
802.229.1 501 / www.paulperlcyccllos.com 


Rik Palieri 

Musie, Sloryleller, Auli lor 


www.banjo.net 




Yermonfs Premier 
Roots Musie Event 


FRED 

EAGLESMITH 

WEEKEND 

~with~ 

Iris Dement 


June 7-10, 2007 


BELLOWS FALLS 
VERMONT 

rootsontheriver.com 

80Z.463.959S 



new from Counterpoint 

LET ME FLY 

a celebration of ^ 

african-american musie ^^*1 

802-259-2327 
counterpointchorus.corrT 


GREEN MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL 

presents Puccini's 

M (ufofnfr hu tterfl u 

and other concerts & events ' ' 

June 4-24, 2007 

www.greenmountainoperafestival.com 


(fattnal 
ł Vermottt d 

1 www.vermontphilharmonic.org ( 


Step into our 

Vermont Listening Lounge at 
www.VermontLife.com 
for samples of Vermont musie 
featured in this issue. 



Champlain 

Valley 

Folk 

Festival 


Kingsland Bay State Park 


Featuring Matapat, Peggy Seeger, 
Bruce Molsky, The Moving 
Violations, John Roberts and 
Tony Barrand, Kathy Anderson, 
Rafferty and Willie Kelly, 
Idrissa Sissokho, & lots morę! 
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Affordab 


NEW ddDb 

□IMENSION 

HOMES 

Post and Bea m 


■ Cali us 

śs* _ orvisitour 

website today 
to begin planning 
your dream home 

m 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

cłłeam Aomm 
fiok oi/ek 30 tfeakt/ 

207 - 426-7450 


The Moriah 
Business Park 

Essex County, New York State 


u-- 


• Located 11 miles to 1-87 

• Businesses may ąualify for Empire Zonę program 

• Lots 3,4,5 &6 pre-permitted for immediate construction 

• Municipal water and sewer (Town of Moriah) services on-site 

• High speed internet access, fiber optics & 3-phase power available at park 

• Road infrastructure 


A healthy place to 
grow a business 


For morę information: 

www.essexcountyida.com 
A healthy place to be tel: 518-873-9114 /fax: 518-873-2011 


A healthy place to 
grow a family 


VERMONT MUSIC 

(Continued from page 58) 

peter, and fellow University of Vermont 
alum Annakalmia Traver, both of whom 
are in the bands Soulvation Army and 
Alex Toth and the Lazybirds. Guagua 
bassist John Thompson-Figueroa pulls 
double duty in the Black Sea Quartet, 
an Eastern European folk group. 

Kim, relaxing between sets at Parima, 
noted that a lot of observers talk about 
how the jazz scene is becoming a young 
musician's playground. "A lot of it," he 
said, "has to do with UVM." 

Kim, like Toth and Traver, was 
touched by the university's jazz-stud- 
ies program, led by Alex Stewart, an 
associate musie professor. Stewart's 
growing program sprinkles musicians 
throughout the Discover Jazz Festival 
Big Band and a host of young groups 
around town. Stewart is on sabbatical 
this semester and another young star of 
the Vermont jazz scene, pianist Joe Da- 
vidian, is temporarily taking his place. 

Sax man Dave Grippo, whose jazz- 
funk group is a staple at the Church 
Street club Red Sąuare, teaches musie 
in the South Burlington School District, 
where rising jazz guitarist Nicholas 
Cassarino learned his licks. Grippo 
was tapped by Trey Anastasio to tour 
with the rock-guitar icon when Anas¬ 
tasio was done with his old band, Phish. 
Other young Vermonters who've been 
on the road with Anastasio include 
trumpeter Jennifer Fiartswick, who has 
earned national attention with her own 
ensemble, and keyboard player Ray Pacz¬ 
kowski, whose jazz trio Vorcza is also a 
regular at Red Sąuare. Vorcza includes 
bass player Robinson Morse, offspring 
of the East Montpelier maple-sugar elan, 
and drummer Gabriel Jarrett, offspring 
of jazz piano legend Keith Jarrett. 

Anastasio says he learned how to be 
a professional musician watching the 
Sneakers Jazz Band (including Grippo) 
as a UVM student in the 1980s. 

Despite the youth movement, veteran 
musicians continue to school Vermont's 
newest batch of jazz stars. 

"A jazz scene/' Kim said, "benefits 
from that kind of a balance between the 
newer and the older generations." 

Rock 

Burlington's rock scene can tracę 
its birth to a night in December 1984 
when a goofy group of guys called Phish 
played free-flowing musie upstairs 
from a Greek-style restaurant/bar on 














































Main Street known as Nectar's. 

: They became the house band at 

: Nectar's, then a regional touring group, 
13 then a national touring group, then a 

• jam-rock phenomenon. Phish hosted 
^ summer festivals that drew tens of 

thousands of fans, then quit near its 
13 , creative and popular peak after two 
31 nights of musie in a muddy field in 
igCoventry in 2004. 

K Phish and its Grateful Dead-inspired 
vibe, however, don't define the state's 
N rock 'n' roli sound. You won't even 
■J- find that definition at Vermont's most 
® prominent nightclub, Higher Ground in 
; South Burlington, where national acts 
play regularly. 

You might find it upstairs from Nec- 
s tar ; s at Club Metronome, where the 
ii bill one night last summer included 
: The Smittens, purveyors of 1960s-styled 
2’ harmonies and sweet yet punchy socio- 
t- political songs, and Fire the Cannons, 
: who merge punk tunefulness with 
•• threatening bursts of feedback. Around 
ic Burlington, many sounds abound, and 
X they're created by musicians who 
is bounce into different bands and different 
: styles — like Fire the Cannons' Marie 
Claire, who last year put aside her own 
i- band in favor of the friendlier, natural 
: vibe of ex-Phish bassist Mikę Gordon's 
n temporary band, Ramble Dove. 
e "There's no, like, sound. Everyone 
i goes to their own sound," Colin Clary, 
n leader of The Smittens and his similarly 
i- snappy group Colin Clary and the Ma- 
i gogs, said before The Smittens took the 
> Club Metronome stage. "There's a lot of 
i cross-pollination." 

Burlington^ musical family tree has 
f morę branches than a weeping willow. 

Erie Olsen of dreamy pop-rockers Swale 
i has played with tongue-in-cheek metal- 
e heads Led LO/CO and the creatively 
hizarre James Kochalka Superstar, fea- 
turing the cartoonist whose childlike 
: tune "Hockey Monkey" opens the Fox 
5 siteom The Loop. Olsen has even per- 
formed for the Burlington vaudeville 

• troupe Spielpalast Cabaret and in the 
i 2005 play The Once and Futurę Ubu. 

The satire by Burlington playwright 
Seth Jarvis co-starred Amanda Gus- 
tafson, also of Swale, and included local 
musician-actors Hannah Wall then of 
- Colin Clary and the Magogs, Herb van 

• der Poll of cheeky pop-punks The Jazz 
Guys and Brett Hughes, whose many 
musical projects include the Chrome 




copeland 


136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine | 207.865.0201 
On-Site Parking | Daily: 10am-6pm, Fri. 10am-7pm 
copelandfurniture.com 


64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 


sarah sleigh bedroom 
in solid Cherry 


natural hardwood furniture from vermont 
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The Vermont Country Storę 

.■■MK Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 


\ 



Shop all day and then come to the Bryant House for dinner 
and enjoy food as traditional, eclectic, and delightful as our Stores! 


The Bryant House Restaurants 
now serring dinner on weekends. 
Route 100, Weston , 802-824-6287, 
Open for lunch 7 days, 11:00-3:30 
Open for Dinner Friday & Saturday, 
3:30-8:00 


Shop in our original Weston storę, 
now open Sundays! Route 100 

802-824-3184,9:00-5:30, Open 7 Days 

Explore our newly expanded storę 
in Rockingham, Vt. Route 103 
802-463-2224, 9:00-5:30, Open 7 Days 


www. vermontcountrystore. com 


The Orton Family Business for Orer 60 Years: 1946-2007 • Weston, Vt. 



Cowboys and Ramble Dove. 

Visit any of Burlington^ many musie r 
j clubs or simply cruise the Web site 
for Big Heavy World, the nonprofit I 
Vermont-music library and shop, and 
i you'11 find sounds ranging from hip r 
hop (Fattie B) to jam rock (The Grift) I 
to rockabilly (the ever-popular Starline i 
Rhythm Boys). The musie scene centers 
1 around Burlington yet radiates State- r 
wide: Esoteric singer-songwriter Kris i 
Gruen of Montpelier and Brattleboro 
hard-rockers Witch, featuring J Mascis Ir 
of famed 1990s alternative rockers Di- : 
nosaur Jr., performed last year at the 
South by Southwest Musie Festival in 
Austin, Texas. 

Vermont's most recent musical ex- • 
port hails from the ski town of Waits- 
field. Grace Potter and the Nocturnals, i 
signed to Disney-owned Hollywood Re- 
cords, punch out 1970s-flavored blues- 
rock that's attracted a strong following 
at musie festivals around the country, p 

Even this close-knit band — all four 
members lived in the same converted 
Waitsfield warehouse known as "Hob- c 
bitville" — is affected by Vermont's 
musical cross-pollination. 

Nocturnals guitarist Scott Tournet : 
started a side project last year with 
a band including guitarist Steve Wil- I 
liams of Colin Clary and the Magogs. 
And the tree grows another branch... 

Classical 

In 1934 a brilliant young conductor : 
named Alan Carter began gathering the l 
scattered musical forces of this rural 
State. He eventually founded the Ver- 
mont Symphony Orchestra and for sev- 
eral decades worlced with other Vermont 
musicians to stabilize it financially and 
establish a high standard of ąuality. 

From the start, the VSO was different. 
Most orchestras have a large municipal 
base in a single town or city. But the 
VSO played throughout the State, at 
any auditorium, gymnasium, armory, 
racetrack or hillside where an audience 
could be found. 

In the 1980s it madę national news 
by playing at least one concert in every 
one of the state's 250-plus towns, a mu- 
j sical odyssey that is still remembered. 
Under musical directors Efrain Guigui, 
Kate Tamarkin and now international 
superstar violinist Jaime Laredo, the 
VSO has attained wide acclaim. It reg- 
ularly commissions new symphonic 
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works and performs a year-round series 
of concerts. 

Counterpoint, a chorał group founded 
by Robert DeCormier that includes some 
of Vermont's finest voices, is associated 
with the VSO and performs regularly 
throughout Vermont and New England. 

Marlboro Musie Festival, by con- 
trast, meets every summer for seven 
weelcs and focuses on chamber musie. 
Founded in 1951 by a group of master 
musicians who had fled Europę dur- 
ing World War II, the festival has from 
the beginning trained brilliant young 
musicians through performances along- 
side recognized masters. It is widely 
regarded as one of the best chamber 
musie festivals in the world. 

Marlboro-trained musicians have 
started or inspired creation of several 
other centers of musie, including the 
Yellow Barn Musie Festival in Put- 
ney, the Brattleboro Musie Center, the 
Craftsbury Chamber Players in Bur¬ 
lington and Hardwick, the Manches¬ 
ter Musie Festival, Killington Musie 
Festival and Capital City Concerts in 
Montpelier, among others. 

Most classical concerts and festivals 
are held in summer, and many feature 
outdoor concerts in beautiful natural 
settings. The Vermont Mozart Festival 
holds concerts on the beautiful grounds 
of Shelburne Farms as well as concerts 
throughout the colder months. There 
is even a free one: The Stowe Musie 
Festival, which presents free concerts 
each August at Stowe High School. 

In 1988 the Consortium of Vermont 
Composers was founded to promote 
contemporary classical musie. Some 
250 composers live and worlc in Ver- 
mont, and the organization terms it 
"the most composer-friendly State in 
the union." 

In recent years the Vermont Youth 
Orchestra has been established as a 
training ground for younger musicians. 
In 2001 it opened the Elley-Long Musie 
Center at St. Michaels College, a state- 
of-the-art facility in Colchester. 

— Tom Slayton 


Brent Hallenbeck is arts and entertain- 
ment writei for The Burlington Free Press. 

[fip yrinr. To hear musie from some of 
I Uli lwi U M L. Vermont's many recording 
artists and to find links to purchase CDs, 
visit www.VermontLife.com. 





Road-Towable, Top-Discharge, even 
Tractor-Mounted models auailable! 


MAKES BRUSH PILES 
DISAPPEAR FAST! 


DEVOURS BRANCHES up to 4-1/2" thick! 

TRANSFORMS HARD-TO- 
DISPOSE-OF MATERIALS — fallen 
limbs, storm damage, tops from felled trees into 
useful wood chip mulch! 

3 TO 4 TIMES FASTER than ordinary 
homeowner chipper/shredders which were 
designed for grinding up garden 
wastes — not heavy ^ 

chipping. j ; 

UP TO 19 HP 

twin-cylinder engines 
with electric starting! 6 .month 

SOLD FACTORY- 
DIRECT \ 

at great savings! 

New for Tractor Owners! 


MADĘ 
IN USA 




Cali TOLL-FREE Today! 

- 877 - 201-5277 


YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS ofthe Professional- 
Power DR* CHIPPER, including prices and specifications of 
features and options, and Seasonal Savings now in effect. 


DR 8 CHIPPER 


PROFESSIONAL POWER 


New 3-Point Hitch, Tractor- 
Mounted models also auailable! 


City_State_ZIP_j 

Z 

E-mail- 

DR S POWER EQUIPMENT Dept. 55914X 

127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 g 

www.DRchipper.com © 
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From Mom and Pop 
To High-Tech 


Online with Waitsfield and Champlain 
Yalley Telecom 


ByMiCHAEL Leyine 


Waitsfield, the commercial heart of the 
region, doesn't even have a traffic light. 
Smali inns, specialty shops and restau- 
rants linę the main streets, serving resi- 
dents and the thousands of visitors who 
come to ski, bike, swim, hike and even 
to get married in this idyllic setting. 

Yet, due in part to the competitive 
edge in Communications provided by 
its local phone company, the area is 
diversifying its economy. New, creative 
companies have been started; existing 
ones such as Smali Dog Electronics 
and Northern Power Systems continue 
to grow. When BusinessWeek named 
Waitsfield one of America^ "Best Cities 
for Entrepreneurs" in 2005, it cited easy 
access to Communications technologies 
as a key reason. 

The story of why this region is so well- 
positioned today began a century ago 
when independent phone companies 
started to provide service to areas the 
Bell system deemed unprofitable. Before 
that, a haphazard jumble of cables and 
wires dotted the countryside. Ali the 
lines were owned by different people, 
and nonę connected. As a result, phone 
"subscribers," as they were then known, 
could only talk to others who happened 
to be on their particular linę. 

Consider the case of teamster Josiah 
A. Smith. His house was in Waitsfield, 
but he also had customers in nearby 


F or morę than 100 years, the peo¬ 
ple of the Mad River Valley have 
been connected by one stubborn- 
ly independent family-owned business. 
Waitsfield and Champlain Valley Tele¬ 
com (WCVT), which started out at the 
turn of the century as the Waitsfield 
&. Fayston Telephone Company, has 
survived and thrived by combining 
innovation and hard worlc. Good deci- 
sions, and luck, have transformed this 


tiny community-based phone compa¬ 
ny into a nationally recognized leader 
in the telecommunications industry. 
Today, despite the challenges of its 
rural service area, WCVT provides 
high-speed Internet connections to all 
its customers. 

The Valley — as the Waitsfield-Fayston- 
Warren-Moretown area in north-central 
Vermont is known — hardly looks like 
a location for high-tech businesses. 


The Haskin family of Waitsfield and Champlain Valley Telecom, from left: Erie, 
network director; Gregg, president; Scott, installation technician; Eleanor, chair- 
man of the board; Dana, chairman emeritus; Anna, administratioe seruices. 



















Warren, so he needed multiple phones 
to keep up with everyone. 

It wasn't long before a group of busi- 
| nessmen petitioned the State legisla- 
I turę to incorporate the Waitsfield & 

! Fayston Telephone Company, a move 
I that became effective on November 
30, 1904. Shortly after, seventh gen- 
eration Vermonter Alton Farr took over 
operations. He ąuickly bought out the 
owners with the promise of providing 
them free local telephone service for 
one year, not to exceed $15 in value. 
With his decision to put the first office 
in a smali room on the ground floor of 
the family apartment, Farr set the tonę 
for the prudent management that has 
allowed the company to continue into 
its third generation. 

Within a few years, Farr expanded 
the operation to include Moretown and 
Warren. In 1913 the Bell system (which 
eventually became AT&T) was forced 
to provide long-distance service to in- 
i dependent phone companies, at last al- 
lowing Valley residents to connect with 
phones anywhere. Farr had 175 custom- 


to swim, offering lessons under Waits- 
field's covered bridge. In winter, the 
couple organized skating parties high- 
lighted by Eunice's homemade potato 
chips and hot chocolate. Alton even 
strung lights under the bridge for night 
skating and kindled fires for warmth. 

But Farr's leadership ended abruptly. 
In 1938, he was helping his lineman 
when a telephone pole began to fali. 
Farr stepped under it to protect his 
employee, and the impact crushed his 
lungs. He died less than two years later, 
at 58, leaving Eunice as one of the first 
women in the United States to run a 
utility company. 

The Valley struggled through the war 
years, as did the company. With logging 
and farming marginal, cash was tight. 
It wasn't uncommon for bills to be paid 
with sides of beef, eggs, firewood, mapie 
syrup and vegetables. In 1944 a major 
fire destroyed the switchboard, effec- 
tively cutting off all communication 
from the Valley. Working feverishly, the 
company had service back before the 
end of the day. 


customers who said it was hard to run a 
business with outdated eąuipment and 
party-line service. The company was 
given an ultimatum: Modernize or lose 
your franchise. 

Eunice was at a loss. She was so intent 
on keeping the business debt free that 
she had eaten peanut butter for months 
to pay off a previous $15,000 loan. Now 
they needed morę than $300,000. For- 
tunately, Dana and Eleanor learned they 
could turn to the federal government's 
Rural Electrification Administration for 
a loan and expertise. 

On November 28, 1961, the company 
introduced its new dial service, mark- 
ing the first time local calls could be 
madę without an operator. In 1968, it 
became the first telephone company in 
Vermont with all private lines. A few 
years later it led the way by introducing 
technology that provided customers 
with better ąuality and morę features. 
Waitsfield & Fayston Telephone began 
the process of bringing cable TV to its 
rural towns in 1982. 

Eleanor emerged as the first woman 



ers by 1914 (up from 55 a decade before) 
and came up with a sure-fire way to 
offer them 24-hour service: He provided 
his operators a place to sleep during the 
evening shift! 

"Altee" as he was known, was a Val- 
ley fixture. He was constantly on cali, 
riding his motorcycle or Model T to 
repair lines and make new installations. 
Meanwhile his wife, Eunice, managed 
the company's office out of her living 
room. After the 1927 flood, when tor- 
rents of water took out virtually all of 
the lines and poles, Alton was head- 
lined in the Barre Times as "the man 
who repaired phones by canoe." 

He and Eunice were also known for 
their generosity, especially to children. 
Alton taught a whole generation how 


By 1959, Eunice was in ill health and 
under great pressure to sell the com¬ 
pany. She lcnew it was poorly suited 
to keep up with the Valley's growth, 
especially as ski areas like Sugarbush 
and Mad River Glen brought increasing 
demand for sophisticated communica¬ 
tion. She turned to her daughter Eleanor 
and Eleanor's husband, Dana Haskin, 
and asked them to consider leaving the 
Air Force base in Texas where Dana was 
serving to take over the company. They 
did not hesitate. 

Although Eleanor had grown up im- 
mersed in the Waitsfield &. Fayston 
Telephone Company, she was struck 
with the reality of her situation within 
days of their arrival. The Public Service 
Board had a list of complaints from 


The old days, from left: company 
founder Alton Farr on the 1916 Excel- 
sior motorcycle he rode to do phone 
repairs; Farr's wife , Eunice , working at 
home; operator Ramona Shaw on the 
job; notę the bed, there so operators 
working the night shift could sleep in 
between calls. 

in a leadership role for several regional 
and national trade organizations. Her 
vision and knowledge helped shape 
not only her company, but the entire 
independent telephone industry. She 
was ahead of her time in embracing 
state-of-the-art services, and by the late 
1970s her speeches were forecasting the 
Internet. 

Eleanor and Dana traveled the 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 



Join us for another glorious 
season of musie including 
concerts in our meadow, 
jazz pianist John Cassel in 
The Lounge and heavenly harp 
musie in The Dining Room. 
Ask about our Summer 
Concert Package. 

%)pp7aitiihj liclcje 

800-826-7000 

www.trappfamily.com 


Discover the 
Difference... 

Enhance your ąuality of 
living with the comfort, security, 
and convenience of 
Yillage at Fillmore Ponds 
Independent and Residential 
Care living. 

We Make A Difference! 
Cali for a tour 

802 - 447-4000 




Sm 


fillmore C P ond 


300 Village Lane • Bennington, VT • 05201 
www. villageatfillmorepond. com 






NEW ENGLAND 

D I R E C T 


Handcrafted New England goods for your home and garden 
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Call Today! 1-800-380-1842 
www.NewEnglandDirect.com 

New England Direct, LLC - Ridgefield, CT 


Cali for our 
FREE Catalog 


Classic Outdoor 
12" Thermometer 
Exquisitely crafted, 
accurate and easy 
to read. Solid brass 
housing with minerał 
spirits (not mercury) for 
accuracy to within plus 
or minus one degree. 
Madę in Vermont. 

Over 12" tali! 

GD3108 Outdoor 
Thermometer S49 


other 

designs 

available 


Whirligigs 

Madę in New Hampshire sińce 1925! 
Constructed of solid white pine then 
painted with durable acrylic enamel 
paints. Approx. 16" long by 11" high. 
GD3125 Woodsman S39 


Maine Garden Hod 
Use it a as a harvest basket, a 
gardener's toolbox, or a fireside 
kindling holder. Crafted in Maine 
from pine and sturdy coated wire. 
Measures 19" L x 11" H x 7" W. 
GD3118 LargeHod S39 


world, and everywhere they went they 
searched for ideas that would help the 
company. Two trends became elear: 
New technologies were expensive, and 
growth in the Valley was slowing. So 
when the couple had an opportunity to 
ąuadruple their customer base in 1994, 
they seized it. After complex negotia- 
tions, the company purchased about 
15,000 customer lines from telecom- 
munications giant GTE. Now Waits- 
field and Champlain Valley Telecom, as 
the new company was known, spread 
over Appalachian Gap into the Cham¬ 
plain Valley and all the way to the New 
York State border. The deal doubled the 
work force and established the cash 
flow the company needed to maintain 
modern service. The $25,000 company 
Dana and Eleanor took over in 1960 
now produced combined revenues 
of morę than $19 million and served 
18,000 customers. 

Today WCVT remains independent, 
family-owned and local. "There's no 
ąuestion, our customers are the driv- 
ing force in everything we do," Chair- 
man of the Board Eleanor Haskin says. 
"Despite our growth, staying in touch 
with them is essential to meeting their 
needs." 

Given the company's community ties, 
it's not surprising that Dana Haskin 
was a founding member of the Mad 
River Valley Ambulance Service, volun- 
teering as a driver, attendant and trainer. 
The company continues this tradition of 
yolunteerism with contributions of cash 
and eąuipment for local projeets. In 
addition, employees are paid for up to 
eight hours of community service and 
many of them are on local government 
and nonprofit boards. When ice storms, 
floods or other disasters strike outside 
the company's service area, crews are 
dispatched for free. 

Knowing the needs is important, but 
making the right investment in tech- 
nology is crucial. Dana and Eleanor's 
son Gregg, now company president, rep- 
resents the next generation of family 
leadership. "We can't afford to make 
bad decisions," he says. 

Throughout its 100 years, the phone 
company's investments have had a big 
impact on the Valley's economy and 
growth. The previous decisions may 
be dwarfed, however, by the commit- 
ment to wire the entire service area for 
high-speed Internet through its Green 
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Mountain Access subsidiary. The move 
has madę the area much morę attractive 
for new businesses and homeowners. 

When Mad River Canoe left Waits- 
Held a few years ago, it cost the region 
about 55 jobs. Robin Morris and Vince 
Gauthier have sińce created nearly 30 
new ones. They purchased the Mad 
River Canoe buildings (38,000 sąuare 
feet), and after extensive remodeling 
developed spaces for emerging busi¬ 
nesses. They have had little problem 
filling the space with set and clothing 
designers, printers, food producers and a 
smali map company. "My goal," Morris 
says, "is to help these smali businesses 
grow in the Valley. Having the building 
wired for high-speed definitely makes 
it easier." 

Lilce many of the company's deci- 
sions, the idea of installing broadband 
technology was not based on short-term 
profits. In fact, on a purely financial 
analysis, WCVT would not have pro- 
ceeded. However, as a family busi¬ 
ness without stockholders to answer 
to, it has been able to talce the long 
view on its investments. Unlilce some 
family-owned businesses, family mem- 
bers here draw their income from pay- 
checlcs instead of dividends. They are 
employees, with an understanding of 
every facet of the business. Reinvesting 
profits in the company is a key piece of 
their philosophy. 

I "The demand for high-speed ac- 
cess has far exceeded what any of us 
at WCVT anticipated," Eleanor says. 
"There are so many technologies out 
there, and maybe one in 100 pan out. 
But we decided to make a commitment 
I to our customers and bridge the grow- 
I ing digital divide." 

"There are a lot of people moving to 
the Valley because they love our ąuality 
of life and they can keep their high-pay- 
ing jobs," Gregg says. "I consider this 
found rnoney for Vermont, and it comes 
I with relatively little impact on our sur- 
roundings. It's gotten to the point where 
people ask if broadband is available 
before they buy a home." 


Morę on Waitsfield and Champlain 
Valley Telecom is at www.wcvt.com. 


I Michael Levine lives in Middlesex and is 
\the owner of Flywheel Communications 
I in Montpelier, which provides public rela- 
\tions, editing and writing services. 



Conant Custom Brass 


★ Working Wonders with Metal & Light ★ 

New & Vintage Lighting ★ Lightitig 
Restoration ★ Custom Metalworking 
Classic Weatlier Instruments 
Tinę & Unusual Gifts 


conantcustombrass.com 

270 Pine St., Burlington, VT ★ 800 832 4482 
Vintage brass, five-arm chandelier with brass and pressed-glass lilics, restored to pcrfection by our talented artisans 



Powder T 


OuickSancTfor Flies, LadyBugs and Wasps! 

Finally! The Cure... PowderTrap™ Technology. 
This economical, tidy, pesticide-free trap system 
absorbs 1000S of pests in OuickSand™ madę from 
exploded egg shells that lasts up to 1-4 years! 


www.PowderTrap.com (359-7687) 

Patent No CAN 2,206.271 US 6,164,009 World Patents Pending 


Cluster Fly Problem? 

Cali toll free: 1 877 FLY-SOUP 
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PROFESSIONAL POWER 

DR® CHIPPER 


MAKES BRUSH PILES 
DISAPPEAR FAST! 


• DEVOURS BRANCHES up to 4-1/2" thick! 

• TRANSFORMS HARD-TO- 
DISPOSE-OF MATERIALS — fallen 
limbs, storm damage, tops from felled trees into 
useful wood chip mulch! 

• 3 TO 4 TIMES FASTER than ordinary 

homeowner chipper/shredders which were 
designed for grinding up garden 
wastes — not heavy & 

chipping. 

UP TO 19 HP * 

twin-cylinder engines 
with electric starting! 

SOLD FACTORY- 
DIRECT 

at great savings! 

New for Tractor Owners! 




MADĘ 
IN USA 


Road-Towable, Top-Discharge, even 
Tractor-Mounted models auailable! 


Cali TOLL-FREE Today! 

li-877-2Ói-5277 

EH YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the Professional- 
Power DR* CHIPPER. mcluding prices and specifications of 
features and options, and Seasonal Savings now in effect. 


New 3-Point Hitch, Tractor- 
Mounted models also auailable! 


City_ 

E-mail_ 




DR POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 55914X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
www.DRchipper.com 






























































Readers' Picks... 


Best Place to Watch Trout Leap: 

The Falls of the Willoughby 

| t's really morę of a cataract than a falls, a tilted, dark chute fuli 
of roaring white water on the Willoughby River just above the 
bridge on the Brownington road, on the north edge of Orleans. 
Every spring for about two weeks, from the end of April into the 
beginning of May, the rainbow trout en route from Lakę Mem- 
phremagog to their spawning beds in the upper Willoughby leap 
the falls here by the hundreds. They battle their way through the 
rushing, cold water, jumping once, twice, three times, sometimes 
clearing the lip of the falls, sometimes driven back to the holding 
pool below. Sunshiny afternoons are good viewing times, but the 
trout seem even morę brilliant attwilight when their broad crimson 
bands stand out like a string of Christmas lights. Originally, they 
were imported from west of the Rockies. After a century or so, 
they've been in the Northeast Kingdom almost long enough to 
be considered natives. From time to time a skilled angler latches 
on to one below the bridge, but landing these high-flying acrobats 
isn't easy. Nothing is up here in the Kingdom, and that suits us 
and the fish just fine. 

— Howard Frank Mosher, Irasburg 


Jack Manix's Slide Show 


M y solution to coping with 
Mud Season is to cali 
Jack Manix of Walker 
Farms in Dummerston and beg 
him to deliver his horticultural 
slide show at the local library. 
Crammed into a tiny, poorly 
heated room on the second 
floor of an old colonial, my neigh- 
bors and I sit tightly in our seats 
wrapped in scarves and down 
coats and watch longingly and 
with great relish the dozens of 
spring and summer imagesflash 
before us. Shots of ribald pan- 
sies, graceful tulips, succulent 
perennials and snaking grasses 
give us hope and happiness de- 
spite the dismal weather, and 
Jack assures us over and over 
that spring will come. 

— Diana Lawrence , 
Grafton 


Best Way to Experience the Fiber of Vermont: 

Green Mountain Spinnery, Putney 


T o me Green Mountain Spinnery embodies the very fiber of Vermont. Both 
the what and the how of the business bring to life qualities we all associate 
with the State. The shop itself has a down-to-earth, cozy warmth about 
it. When you walk in, the vast array of yarns in beautiful colors and textures 
surrounds you like fali foliage. A friendly clerk (probably wearing a handknit 
garment) may be quietly knitting. It feels like home. 

The products sold at the spinnery represent interdependence, personal and 
economic. Within minutes you learn that the yarns displayed tell stories that 
thread back to rugged, independent farmers who live close to the land and 
raise their animals responsibly. The entire process, from farm to fleece to spun 
fiber, is people-oriented, environmentally friendly, democratic and waste-free. 
The same fleece a farmer brings in for processing may become the vest worn 
beneath a parka during the next lambing season. 

Being connected to the earth is what 
Green Mountain Spinnery is all about. I 
think the same can be said about Vermont. 
www.spinnery.com. 

— Barbara Brady Conn, 

South Deerfield, Massachusetts 





















Il Our Favorite Mapie Recipe: 

* Mapie Cheesecake 

j 9-inch graham cracker crust 
R 4 eggs 

>j| 1 cup real mapie syrup 

24 oz. softened cream cheese 
Chopped walnuts 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 

Beat cream cheese, eggs and mapie 
syrup until smooth. Pour into crust. 
Bakę one hour. Cool before serving. 
Serve with a dollop of fresh whipped 
j cream madę with 1 tsp. mapie flavor- 
ing in place of vanilla. Garnish with 
chopped walnuts. 

— Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth M. Spoor, 
Springfield 

Nature's Best Municipal 
Water Park: 

The Retreat Meadows. Brattleboro 

B rattleboro lies at the confluence 
of two rivers, the West and the 
Connecticut. Just north of town, 
past The Brattleboro Retreat — one 
of the nation's oldest psychiatrie hos- 
pitals — lies a large, shallow body of 
water known as The Retreat Meadows. 
Hayfields as late as the 1940s, the land 
was flooded when a dam project failed. 
The result is nothing short of a munici¬ 
pal water park. 

With access from Route 30, locals 
launch kayaks and canoes for fish- 
ing, birding and paddling to deeper 
waters to swim. Often, drivers puli 
off the highway to watch eagles and 
osprey soar. Runners, bikersand inline 
skaters take in the view from the wide 
shoulder of the road. 

At its deepest, the water is only four 
feet, so it freezes early and hard come 
winter. Then The Meadows becomes a 
playground for skaters, who, in good 
years, can safely glide a mile upriver 
to the 1-91 bridge. The multiacre rink 
accommodates speed skaters, hockey 
players and recreational skaters. When 
the ice stays hard, a festival atmo- 
sphere develops; it seems as if the 
whole town dons blades — or pulls a 
sled out to the village of fishing shan- 
ties that's established each year. 

— Deborah Lee Łuskin, 
Williamsville 


Favorite Brunch in Vermont: 


Penny Cluse Cafe, Burlington 


I ^^here's a reason customers plan Sunday mornings around waiting for 
a table at Charles Reeves's and Holly Cluse's downtown restaurant. 

I Beyond the bright, comfy decor, the work of local artists featured 
| throughout the space and the prime people-watching to be done through 
| the large Windows, it's all about the food. Start your meal with a bucket-o- 
i spuds, a giant mound of home fries topped with cheese, salsa, sour cream 
and scallions, or Sleepy Nate's biscuits and gravy, two fresh buttermilk 
biscuits smothered in a vegetarian herb cream gravy. Build an omelet with 
any combination of dozens of ingredients, including black beans, andouille 
sausage, roasted peppers and six kinds of cheese. Savor the gingerbread 
pancakes and the flawless tofu scram and always order the fruit piąte — the 
best assortment of melons, berries, pears and perfectly ripened slices of 

I mango this side of the Caribbean. Everything is fresh, only premium ingre¬ 
dients are used and the food is always served with friendly efficiency. Penny 
! Cluse is my favorite place to spend a weekend morning and well worth the 
wait every time. www.pennycluse.com. 

— Jessica Turner, Montpelier 
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Best Glimpse of Vermont's Past: 

Warren s Historie limber Crib Dam 

T he placid millpond, classic covered bridge and curtain of water where 
the Mad River slips over Warren's historie timber crib dam have been 
catching photographers' notice for decades.Today this spot in Warren i 
Village is unchanged and one of my favorite Vermont places. 

Whenever I stop along Main Street and look upstream at this scene, I 
feel a tug of connection with the town's industrial past.The dam (under the 
waterfall) was one of six dams on the Mad River in Warren ViIlagę in the 
1800s. Mills served by the dams sawed lumber, ground grain and turned 
hardwood into rolling pins and dowels. After the 1927 flood washed out all I 
six, only this one was rebuilt. It went on to support Brooks Mili for another j 
three decades.The mili was still manufacturing wood products when skiers j 
first flocked to Warren and the slopes of Sugarbush. 

Warren's mills are all gone now. Fewer and fewer families remember 
husbands and fathers working at their saws and lathes. At this spot on the 
Mad River, though, I always get a welcome glimpse ofWarren's river-driven , 
heritage. — Mary Gow, Warren 
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Barnoire 

Furniture 6 Cabinetry 


Handcrafted from Reclaimed Lumber 


It's another world 






Slopeside living on 
Burkę Mountain 


BESTS & FAVORITES 


Best Southern Vermont Lakę: 

Harriman Reservoir 

A s the rising sun kisses the 
smooth water, 20 sailboats float 
at their moorings. Across the 
cove in a quiet inlet a beaver sits on 
the rocky shore grooming its plush 
fur. A few hundred yards west a flock 
of geese lands in the center of the 
reservoir sending ripples across the 
calm water. High above, the Sears- 
burg wind turbines stand motionless 
in the still air, like sentinels watching 
their domain. Except for the cawing of 
a distant crow, it is absolutely quiet. 

Harriman Reservoir, or Lakę Whit- 
ingham, is a Southern Vermont mecca 
for summer fun. At 2,157 acres, it is the 
second largest body of water totally 
within Vermont. Flatwater kayakers 
explore its many bays and inlets. In 
spring and summer, fishermen ply the 
mouths of the east and west branches 
of the Deerfield River in search of trout. 
Morning solitude and silence give way 
to laughing children swimming in the 
cool, elear water on hot afternoons. As 
the afternoon breezes blow, sailboats 
glide past the mountain backdrop. Hik- 
ers and bikers travel unnoticed along 
the western edge of the lakę on the 
Catamount Trail, which follows the 
abandoned "hoot, toot and whistle' 
railroad bed. Evening becomes a time 
for family barbeeues and sunset canoe 
excursions. As the sun sets, Harriman 
grows silent, except for owls hooting 
from the wooded shoreline. 

— Michael Piniewski, West Dover 


Favorite Sights and Sounds: 


■ ; 


Old Woo d ' 


Everything Spring! 


(888)-660-BARN barnoire.com 
Williston,Vermont 


T he early morning bird songs that 
wake us up; peepers that serenade 
us while we walk the dogs at dusk 
ducks returning to the pond; green 
lawns dotted with daffodils; new life 
sprouting from the earth, and the an 
ticipation of what's to come. 

— Jan Hubbard , Williston 


Thanks to all the readers who have seni 
in their Bests a) Favorites. If you have one 
send it to editors@VermontLife.com. 


Bear Path Townhomes 

If you love ski-in/ski-out convenience, four- 
season reereation, mountain views, Vermont's 
idyllic Northeast Kingdom and a luxurious, 
private townhome from which to enjoy it all, 
welcome home. Multi-million dollar improve- 
ments to Burkę Mountain by new owner the 
Ginn Company are augmenting Bear Path's 
exceptional value. 

New England s premier second-home 
opportunity (a community limited to just 36 
new homes) is now being built. 


>ear 

Your home in the Northeast Kingdom 

866.756.4771 • Email: jackdator@aol.com 
www.bearpathtownhomes.com 







































CaBOjK 


^Mail order EXCLUSIVES 


->GIVEA<- 
PIECE OF 
VERM0NT 


findy (rafted 

Wedding and (ommitment 
Pings in Oold and Platinum 


Vermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 




Solma+e ^Socks 

Mismatched with care in Vermont 


In wool or cotton for kids <& adults 

To receive a catalog please cali 
toll free 866-762-5523 


Solmate Socks 
PO Box 240 
So. Strafford 
Vermont 05070 


see our en+ire collection: www.socklady.com 


Stahler Furniture 

American Qiiality - Vermont Valnes 

Carrying the largest selcction of 
Lyndon Furniture anywhere - 
Just one mile from the factory 

48"Vermont Country Buffet and Hutch 

Route 5, Lyndonville, Vermont 
cali 1 800 439 5996 or visit 
www.stahlerfurniture.com 


Notę Cube*! 

Cows of Vermont 

1 he newest notę cube in our collection 
features four charming photos of Vermont 
cows: a Guernsey, a Holstein, an Ayrshire and 
a Jersey. A Vermont Life exclusive with pho¬ 
tos from Lynn M. Stone. 3Vi inches square 
with 700-tear-off sheets for notes and lists. 
NCWS0612 $8.95 

To Order: CALL: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 0716 
ON-LINE: www. Vermon tL ifeCa ta log.com 


Simple is Sophisticated 

Handcrafted 
Early American Lighting 

' i Cf 


■^K 


Authentic Designs 

T/te Mili Road, West Rupert, Vermoni 05776 
(802) 394-7713 

www.authenticdesigns.com 

Caialogues $4-00 cuch 
Visit our workshop and showroom 
Monday-Friday, 9:00-4:30 

















































ORDER TOLL FREE: (800) 455-3399 • 8 AM-4:30 PM ET 
ONLINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin SŁ, Montpelier, VT 05602 


Go to www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
for many morę gifts & Overstock Specials 


YfcrmontLife 


Sale - 50% OFF 


2007 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5 5 A x 8 l A, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. 

CEB0702 $5.47 


2007 Calendars 


2007 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10‘/2, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC0701 £&&? $5.47 


Grccn Moimtain Giftt 


Mapie Syrup and Pancake Gift Box 
from Highland Sugarworks 

Pure Vermont mapie syrup and buttermilk pancakes are the perfect pair. 
This set includes Grade A medium amber syrup in a 6.75 oz. glass ever- 
green tree with a 1.5-pound package of buttermilk pancake mix. Comes ir 
a gift box ready for giving. 

FMPC0718 $16.95 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
from Highland Sugarworks 

Give your family and friends the worlds finest 
Grade A medium amber mapie syrup. 

FMSP0715 lpintjug 
(Two or morę: $11.50 ea.) 

FMSQ0716 1 quart jug 
(Two or morę: $20.95 ea.) 

FMSH0717 Half-gallon tin 
(Two or morę: $38.95 ea.) 


Sorry, we do not 
ship syrup 
outside the 
Continental U.S. 


$11.95 


$21.95 


$39 
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Dateline Yermont History 


Dateline Yermont , by Chris Graff, 
Thistle Hill Publications, North 
Pomfret, 240 pages, hardcover, $24.95. 

This memoir by the longtime chief of 
the Associated Press bureau in Montpe- 
lier is a fascinating insider's loolc at the 
public issues and personalities of the 
last 30 years in Vermont. By virtue of 
his job — and his talent — Chris Graff 
has been close to those events and per¬ 
sonalities. His memoir is only partially 
the story of his own life and career. 

It's morę an eye-of-the- _ 

tornado view of recent 
Vermont history and the 
people who madę it. 

The overarching story 
is the massive social 
and political change 
that has transformed 
'/ermont from a Republi- 
can stronghold to one of 
the most liberał States 
the nation. How- 
ever, the book contains 
many stories. There 
s an insider's view of 
the historie election of 
a woman — Madeleine 
Kunin — as governor, 
the rise of former Yer¬ 
mont Governor Howard Dean to promi- 
aence in Vermont and in the nation, and 
the first-in-the-nation legislation that 
istablished the legality of civil unions 
or gay couples in Vermont. Graff covers 
he amazing career of avowed socialist 
ternie Sanders from the streets of Bur- 
ington to the halls of Congress, and (to 
ais credit) notes Sanders's combative 
aersonal style and his freąuent criti- 
tisms of Graff's coverage. 

Those were big stories, but Graff 
neludes the smaller, morę personal 
'tories as well: The colorful characters 
vho peopled the Vermont State House 
n the 1970s and '80s are there, and so 
ire the largely unknown State workers 
ike Ray Kelley, who for many winters 
nade surę that no Vermonter was cold 
ust because of a lack of money. 


DATELINE 

VERM0NT 

Corning and rnicowiftg 
the newswerthy stories 
that shaped a State - 
and influenced a nation 

By Chris Graff 



By Tom Slayton 


Graff weaves his own story grace- 
fully, culminating in his abrupt (and 
to many Vermonters unjust) firing by 
the Associated Press, an act the AP 
brass has never fully explained. He is 
a man who loves lists, and so his book 
ends with his list of the top 20 stories of 
contemporary Vermont. (Number one? 
'New Interstates Pushed Vermont into 
the Modern Age.") 

The saying is that there's nothing as 
dead as yesterday's newspaper. How- 
ever, Graff's journal of 
his years in Vermont 
proves that adage wrong 

— and proves that jour- 
nalism, if well written 
and honestly pursued, 
can turn into history 

— and darned good his¬ 
tory, at that. 

The Outside Story, 
edited by Chuck 
Wooster, Northern 
Woodlands, Corinth, 
224 pages, softcover, 
$19.95. 

One of our favorite 
magazines, a ąuarterly 
named Northern Wood¬ 
lands, has just pub- 
lished a new naturę book entitled The 
Outside Story, a collection of pieces 
exploring the natural world of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. It includes essays 
that focus on the usual subjects — deer, 
bobcats, sugar maples and spring war- 
blers — and also pieces that look at the 
interwoven complexities of the natu¬ 
ral world — the connection between 
songbirds and shade-grown coffee, for 
example, and the effects of acid rain on 
the forests of northern New England. 

But perhaps the outstanding feature 
of this book is the calendars of nature's 
current events included for each week 
of the year. Painstakingly compiled 
by Northern Woodlands co-editor Vir- 
ginia Barlow, they are a boiled-down 
compendium of fascinating seasonal 
information, presented week-by-week. 


Did you know, for example, that by 
December, those little brown-and-white 
deer mice have lined their winter nests 
with milkweed fluff? 

To really enter the woods, to com- 
prehend a forest intimately, you need 
to use both your heart and your head. 
The articles in The Outside Story, gath- 
ered from Northern Woodlands and 
local newspapers, are a good way to get 
started using both. 

Hackie 2: Perfect Autumn . by ferni- 
gan Pontiac, Yohackie Publishing, Bur¬ 
lington, 172 pages, softcover, $14.99 
from www.yohackie.com. 

This, the second collection of short 
essays by a Burlington cab driver, offers 
a gently positiye view of the world of 
urban Vermont as seen from the front 
seat of a taxicab. In 1997, under the 
pen name Jernigan Pontiac, the cabbie 
began writing down stories about peo¬ 
ple he drove in his taxi. He shaped them 
into a regular column for the weelcly 
newspaper The Vermont Times and 
later for the arts newspaper Seven Days. 
His two books, Hackie and Hackie 2 in- 
clude well-written sketches of workers, 
elderly couples, waitresses, bartenders, 
college students, nurses, derelicts and 
corporate lawyers — in short, the world 
of urban and suburban Burlington. 

Hackie 2 is an entertaining and in- 
sightful look at a Vermont that many 
Vermonters never see. There are poign- 
ant stories, sharp observations and 
memorable yignettes in every chapter. 

The Double Bind. by Chris Bohjalian, 
Crown Publishing Co., New York, 360 
pages, hardcover, $25. 

The latest novel from the prolific 
Chris Bohjalian of Lincoln is a mystery 
thriller that begins with a brutal assault 
on college sophomore Laurel Estabrook, 
as she rides her bike on a back road in 
Underhill. She later begins working at a 
local homeless shelter, where she meets 
a mentally ill man who claims to have 
been a famous photographer. His photo- 
graphs, she comes to believe, hide a dark 
(Continued on page 81) 
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SPRING HIGHLIGHTS 

a March 9-11: 

Uermont Flower Show: 

"Walk on the Wild 
& Side." What could 
be better than the 
fragrance of flowering 
bulbs, lilacs and crabap- 
ples in the midst of a Ver- 
mont March?This year's 
flower show will include 100 
exhibitors; lavish landscape 
displays; gardening seminars; a 
train exhibit; an auction and a floral com- 
petition. Fri. & Sat., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 9 
a.m -4 p.m. Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction. www.vermontflowershow. 
com, (888) 518-6484. 

March 10: Crafftsbury Spring Fling. 

Get in on the last cross-country ski race of 
the season. Ages 13 and under. Bill Koch 
League distances; ages 14-15, 10 k; ages 
16+, 15 or 30 k. Start time, 10 a.m. Race 
fee includes post-race barbecue. 586-7767, 
www.craftsbury.com. 

March 10-11: Strawinsky 
Extravaganza.The Friends 
of Musie at Guilford cel- 
ebrate the 125th anniversary 
of Igor Stravinsky's birth with 
a production of his rarely 
performed one-act comic 
|| opera, Mavra, conducted by 
David Runnion at the Brattle- 
•§ boro Museum & Art Center. 

3 

^ The celebration includes 
| artistic and historical exhibits 

_u about Stravinsky, pre-concert 

lectures and chamber and 
vocal works. Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m. 254- 
3600, www.fomag.org. 

March 16-25: Green Mountain Film 
Festiwal, Montpelier. The best relief for 
mud season ennui is the rich selection of 
international films you'll find at this gem 
of a festival. Movies are shown at the 
SavoyTheater 
and City Hall 
with discussions 
at the Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library. 

Advance tickets 
are available and 
recommended. 

262-3456, www. 
savoytheater.com. 


Calendar o/ 

Spring Event 


March 


3-4: 

Woodstock Community Showcase. Amazing 
local talent. Sat., 7 p.m. Sun., 3 p.m. Woodstock 
Town Hall Theater. 437-3981. 

6 : 

Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 


7: 


Einstein s Century: 1905-2005. Middlebury 
College professor Susan Watson discusses 
Einsteins impact on physics & the world. 7 p.m. 
Brooks Memoriał Library, Brattleboro. 254- 
5290. The Great Debate: Is It Time for a Sec- 
ond Vermont Republic? Prof. Frank Bryan and 
Paul Gillies debate Vermonts possible seccession. 
7 p.m. Ira Allen Chapel, UVM. 863-3403. 
Cambridge CoffeeHouse. Colin McCafFrey, 
Patti Casey & Jim Pitman. 7-9 p.m. Cambridge 
CoffeeHouse at Jeffersonville Pizza Dept. 644- 
5550. A Suitę Light Exists in Spring. Musie by 
the Bartholdy Ensemble with poetry readings 

6 commentary by Francette Cerulli. 7 p.m. 
Ilsley Library, Middlebury. 388-4095. On Writ- 
ing Mark Twain: A Life. Ron Powers discusses 
Mark Twain. 7 p.m. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
223-3338. Why Jung? Psychologist Dr. Polly 
Young-Eisendrath on Carl Jung and his theories. 

7 p.m. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 748-8291. 


8: 



By Lise Markus 


18: 

Folklife & the Cultural Legacy of Vermont- 
ers. 3-5 p.m. Beth El Synagogue, St. Johnsbury. 
748-5683. 

21 : 

Open Mikę at the Cambridge CoffeeHouse. 

Acoustic open mikę, sound system provided. 7-9 
p.m. Cambridge CoffeeHouse at Jeffersonville 
Pizza Dept. 644-5550. 

24: 

After Dark Musie Series. Elana James & The 
Continental Two. 7 p.m. United Methodist 
Church, Middlebury. 388-0216. 

29: 

The Neolithic World of Stone. Bob Manning 
discusses European neolithic monuments. 7 p.m 
Proctor Library, Ascutney. 674-2863. 

30: 

Monkeyhouse: Whats the Big Idea. A wild & 
wacky dance collective with a sense of humor. 
7:30 p.m. Woodstock Town Hall Theater. 
457-398 1. Arts Alive Art Hop. Visit galleries 
in downtown Rutland. Demos, exhibits, storę 
specials. 773-9380. 

31: 

Downtown Rutland s Egg Scramble. Children 
eight & under hunt for 10,000 eggs filled with 
surprises. 11 a.m. 773-9380. 


Orał History as Discovery Research. Gregory 
Sharrow of the Vermont Folklife Center discuss¬ 
es the importance of orał history. 8 p.m. Man¬ 
chester Elementary Middle School. 362-1597. 
The Neolithic World of Stone. Bob Manning 
discusses European neolithic monuments. 7 p.m. 
New Haven Community Library. 545-2050. 

10 : 

Woods Tea Company. Lively mix of folk & 
Celtic musie. 7 p.m. Second Congregational 
Church, Jeffersonville. 644-2233. 

16: 

Time & Talent Auction. Dinner, 6:30 p.m., 
auction, 7:30 p.m. Danville Congregational 
United Church of Christ. 684-2176. Women on 
the Job: Irish Women and Irish Literaturę. 

7 p.m. Gallery at the VAULT, Springfield. 
885-7111. 

16- 17: 

VAE Basement Musie Series: The 

Howard Fishman Quartet. 7 p.m 
Vermont Arts Exchange, No. Ben- 
nington. 442-1511. 

17- 18: 

Mapie Open House Weekend. 

Sugarhouse tour & tasting. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Ox Pasture Maples 
Sugarhouse, East Berkshire. 933- 
8913. Norwich Women s Club Flo- 
ribunda. Vendors, raffle, cafe and 
floral demonstrations. Sat., 9 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-l p.m. Trący 
Hall, Norwich. 649-2169. 


April 


4: 

27 Rue de Fleuris. Dartmouth College professo 
Barbara Will discusses Gertrudę Stein. 7 p.m. 
Brooks Memoriał Library, Brattleboro. 254- 
5290. A Suitę Light Exists in Spring. Musical 
performance by the Bartholdy Ensemble with 
poetry readings &C commentary by Francette 
Cerulli. 7 p.m. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington 
863-3403. Presidents Come to Vt. Historian 
Willard Randall of Champlain College discusses 
the U.S. presidents who have visited Vt. 7 p.m. 
Ilsley Library, Middlebury. 388-4095. The Greai 
Camps of the Adirondacks. Illustrated lecture 
by David Schtitz, State House curator. 7 p.m. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 223- 
3338. Forward From Here. Vt. author Reeve 
Lindbergh. 7 p.m. Goodrich Memoriał Library, 
Newport. 334-7902. 

5: 

Vt. & the Civil War. Howard Coffin discusses 
the Civil Wars impact on Vt. 7 p.m. Union Vil 
lagę Methodist Church, Norwich. 649-5939. 

14 : 

After Dark Musie Series Presents Chris Smith 

er. 7 p.m. United Methodist Church, Middle¬ 
bury. 388-0216. Family Contradance. 

7 p.m. Waterville Town Hall. 849-6968. 

15: 

Vt. Antiquarian Spring Book Fair. 9:30 a.m.— 
4 p.m Sheraton Burlington. 527-7243. 
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20 : 

A Room of Ones Own. Re-enactment of Vir- 
ginia Woolfs life. 2 p.m. Grace Congregarional 
Church, Rurland. 773-2195. 

27-29: 

* Vt. Mapie Festival. Paradę, pancake breakfast, 
road race, crafts, antiąues, talent show, carnival, 
J mapie exhibits & morę. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Down- 
town St. Albans. 524-5800. 

29: 

Islam & Democracy in the Middle East. For- 
mer Iranian Ambassador to the U.N. examines 
the compatibility of Islam with democracy. 4:30 
p.m. Jewish Community of Greater Stowe. 
253-9364. 

May 

2 : 

Looking Ahead to the 2008 Election and 
Beyond. Dr. Olin Robison, public policy expert, 
I looks at the upcoming presidential election & 

I its possible outcomes. 7 p.m. Brooks Memoriał 
Library, Brattleboro. 254-5290. Our Bodies, 

| Ourselves: How Far Have We Come? Judy Nor- 
I sigian & Jane Pincus, co-authors of Our Bodies, 

I Ourselves , discuss the impact then &: now. 7 p.m. 
I Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 863-3403. 
Henry V: War in Shakespeare, OHvier & 
Branagh. Dartmouth College professor Peter 
I Saccio discusses the play & the films of Henry 
I V. 7 p.m. Ilsley Library, Middlebury. 388-4095. 

Presidents Come to Vt. Historian Willard 
I Randall of Champlain College discusses the 
I presidents who have visited Vt. 7 p.m. Kellogg- 
I Hubbard Library. 223-3338. 

5: 

Green Up Vermont Day. Annual pick-up & 
clean-up throughout the State. 229-4586; 

(800) 974-3259. 

6 : 

Freelance Family Singers Spring Concert. 3:30 
& 7 p.m. Yoh Auditorium, Woodstock Union 
High School. 457-3980. 

11 : 

Arts Alive Art Hop. Visit galleries in downtown 
x i Rutland. Demos, exhibits, storę specials. 
773-9380. 

11-13: 

Quilts Around Town. Festival celebrating quilts, 
quilting, & quilters. Chester. 228-5830. 

15: 

I Have Doctored Myself as Weil as I Could. 

Two historians discuss 19th century medicine 
5 as practiced by women on the frontier. 7 p.m. 

( Burnham Memoriał Library, Colchester. 
879-7576. 

|19: 

I Blake Memoriał Library Book & Plant Sale. 

I 8 a.m.-3 p.m. E. Corinth. 439-5338. Kids 
Day. Vermonts largest childrens festival: paradę, 
exhibits, games, crafts & morę. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. Burlington Waterfront Park. 864-0123. 


Notę: All dates are inclusive. The area codę 
I for all phone numbers is 802 . Because the 
I listing* were compiled last winter, there may be 
J changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
I cnnfmn. Yisit www.VermontLife.com 
I for an updated calendar. Please submit your 
I calendar listings Jor the rnonths of September, 

I O ctober and Norember to editors@Vermont 
I Life.com by May l. 



M 



March 23-25 Mapie Open House 

Weekend. Steam billowing from sugar- 
houses across the State signals spring, 
Vermont's sweetest season. Visit a sugar- 
house and see how mapie syrup is madę, 
try mapie syrup fresh from the evapora- 
tor, sample mapie products and try the 
famed sugar on snów. (800) VERMONT, 
www.vermontmaple.org. 


April 13-14: Uermont Contemporary Musie Ensemble 20th Anniversary 
Concert. The VCME provides a venue forVermont's rich community of contem¬ 
porary composers; over the past 20 years it has commissioned 48 new compo- 
sitions and premiered 63 works.This special anniversary concert includes four 
premier performances including a piece written by a student from the Vermont 
MIDI Project, a group that supports musical composition in the schools. Pre- 


concert talk, 7:15 p.m.; concert, 8 p.m. Fri., Unitarian Church, Montpelier; Sat., 


</3 

c 

I 


McCarthy Arts Center Recital Hall, St. MichaeLs 
College, Colchester.Tickets available at the door 
only. 849-6900, www.vcme.org. 

April 28-29: Euerything Equine 2007, Cham¬ 
plain Ualley Exposition, Essex Jct. Horse en 
thusiasts will not want to miss this event, which 
includes morę than 60 seminars and demonstra- 
tions, 175 exhibitors, an equine variety show 
called "Horsin' Around on Saturday Night," and a 
live endoscopic exam performed by a vet and pro- 
jected on a big screen.The internationally known 
keynote speaker, Lynn Palm, will discuss "Head to 
Toe Horsemanship." 878-5545, www.cvfair.com. 



May 6: Uermont Youth Orchestra 
Concert: "East Meets West."The VYO 

will embark on an adventurous two-week 
tour of China after this concert, and the 
program reflects their upcoming trip. 

They will perform the Vermont premier of 
"West," by Daniel Ott, as well as pieces by 
contemporary Chinese composers from 
musie conservatories where the VYO will 
perform. Daniel Ramsey of Essex Junction 
High School and Jenna Cameron from 
U-32 High School are featured soloists. 3 p.m., Flynn Center, Burlington, & 

7:30 p.m., May 4 at Northfield High School.Tickets, 86-FLYNN, www.vyo.org. 



All Season: Art Walks, Burlington & Montpelier; Gallery Walk, 
Brattleboro. Art walks are a great way to spend a Friday night. Stroił around 
town and see art at galleries, restaurants and Stores, then stay for dinner. Art 
Walk, Burlington (www.artmapburlington.com, 264-4839), and Gallery Walk, 
Brattleboro (257-2616, www.gallerywalk.org), are held on the first Friday of the 
month year-round; Art Walk, Montpelier (www.lazypear.com), is held quarterly 
(March 23, 4-8 p.m.). 


M.iy International Migratory Bird Day, Birds of Uermont Museum 
and Audubon Uermont, Huntington. The whole family will 
enjoy this day-long celebration of the amazing journey migra¬ 
tory birds make every year.Take an early morning bird walk, 
watch a live raptor show or learn from talks on bird-re- 
lated topics. Children's activities take place indoors and 
out. 434-2167. www.birdsofvermont.org; 
http://vt.audubon.org. 
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EventsAttractions 



MAP LOCATION 
OF ADVERTISERS 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St.Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury/Bristol 

10 Barre/Montpelier 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Ouechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Ludlow/Weston/Andover 

16 North Springfield 

17 Bellows Falls 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lakę Champlain Islands 

23 Brattleboro 


nn 

Middlebury College 


Museum of Art 

C/2 

Robert Adams: Turning Back 

H 

A PhotographicJournal of Re-exploration 

s 

January 25-June 3 

X 


X 

Art Now: Transparency 

w 

o 

January 25-June 3 

z 

Chinese Blue and White Porcelains 

5 

p., 

from the Ming and Qing Dynasties 

00 

January 25-December 9 

middlebury.edu/museum 

Map 9 


dakinFarm 


what ybrmont Tastes Ljke 



Map 2, 8 


Fletclier Farm School 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


From traditional to thenewest traids 
iii the world of Arts and Crafts! 

Our nationally known in struć tors teach over 
200+ summer courses: June- Septanb er, 7 days 
a week FaU-Winta*-Spring, oflers 
100+ weekend and 3 to 5 day courses 



Map 15 


^orne see where the grecit 
taste of Cabot begins 

Visitors Center 

• Tours • 

Main Street, Cabot 

800.837.4261 

Owned by Dalry Farmer s 

Cabot Annex 

Rt. 100, Waterbury 

802.244.6334 

Quechee Storę 

Rt. 4, Quechee 
802.295.1180 

Map 4, 5,13 



caSoT 

[łf Vermont 


* bennington 
potters 



4 *.; 


„ /• , y 


■O 

We have a special gift to than 
Vermont Life readers 
who bring in this ad! 


open every day i 

benningtonpotters.com r 


324 County Street, Bennington, Vermon 
800-205-8033 


history 

tours 


shopping 


Ofler good untfil June 30th, 2007 


Map 21 
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FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 &C Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays March —June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
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EventśAttractions 


SPRING EVENTS 


20 : 

Shelburne Museum Lilac & Gardening Sun¬ 
day. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-3346. 

25: 

Arts Alive. Celebrate Open Studio weekend in 
downtown Rutland. 773-9380. 

26 & 27: 

Open Studio Weekend. Yisit artists’ & crafts- 
peoples’ studios throughout the State. 223-3380. 

127: 

Keybank Vt. City Marathon, 8 a.m., wheeled 
participants start; 8:05 a.m., marathon. Burling¬ 
ton. 863-8412. 


Through the Season 


idams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

Mar. 3: Fuli Moon Sleigh Ride. 

Apr. 7: Easter Egg Hunt. 

\scutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. (800) 
.43-001 1. 

• Mar. 3-4: NATO Telemark Clinic. 

• Mar. 18: Vt. Antique Ski Race. 

• Mar. 24: Red Stripe Reggae Spring Fling. 
krre Opera House. 476-8188. 

Mar. 2: Ihe Wailin Jennys. 

Mar. 24: Johnny A. 

May 4: I Musici de Montreal, 
lennington Battle Monument. Open April 
|4-Oct. 31, 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. daily. 
Ilnennington Museum. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. daily 
pccept Wed. 447-1571. 

Mar. 9: Silent Era Masterpiece: A Vermont 
Romance. 7 p.m. 
iillings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 
Km. daily. 457-2355. 

• May 6: Plowing Match. 

• May 26 & 27: Sheep Shearing Weekend. 

»olton Valley Resort. 434-3444. 

• Mar. 4: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 

• Mar. 6: Raił Jam/BBQ 

• Mar. 9-11: Special Olympics. 
irattleboro Musie Center. 257-4523. Cali for 
mes & locations. 

• Mar. 2 & 4: Windham Orchestra. 

• Mar. 31: Evelyne Crochet, pianist. 

• May 4: Musicians from Marlboro. 

• May 11 & 12: Windham Orchestra. 

>apital City Concerts, Montpelier. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 31: The Borromeo String Quartet. 

• May 19: Flute Musie by French Composers. 
handler Musie Hall, Randolph. 728-9878. 728- 
464 (tickets). 

Mar. 2: Gaelic Storni. 

Mar. 9: Mini-Mud. 

Apr. 1: Davide Cabassi. 

Apr. 15: Harvard-Radcliffe Collegium Musi- 
cum. 

Apr. 20-21: Mud Season Variety Show. 

Apr. 28: Erie Bibb. 

CHO Lakę Aquarium & Science Center, Leahy 
enter for Lakę Champlain, Burlington. 10 a.m.- 
p.m. daily. (877) ECHOFUN. 

Thru May 6: Tree Houses. 

Apr. 16-29: ECHO EarthWeeks. 

May 19: Dinosaurs! 

he Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. 865-7165. 

Mar. 9-Apr. 14: The Contemporary Interior. 

‘ Apr. 17-21: LAffiche Illustre: Art Nouveau 
Prints: 1870-1915. 

Apr. 27-June 2: Soo Sunny Park. 


Map i 


Map 13 


If you love to bakę ... 
orjust love to eat! 

KinGjArjhuicFloiii 

Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Storę and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

© The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. - 2005 
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Come see 
what's new at 
Vermont's 


enclosed 


desttnation! 


155 Dorset Street, South Burlington, VT 
802-863-1066 • www.umallvt.com 
Monday-Saturday 9:30-9:30 
Sunday 11-6 

UNIVERSITY<^MALL 


VERMQNT 

Ewentś/Attractions 


UNIVERSITY<^MALL 




Map 2 


Somcf hing, (WhmI itOoil^On 


Ov£R 400 6 uSIN£SS£S Off£RING: 

SHOPPING, DINING, S€RVIC€S. 
TH€ATR€. ENTERTAINMENT, 
OUTDOOR EVENTS 
& MOREI 




Fifteenth Annual 


Memoriał Day Weekend, May 26-27, 2007 


i 


isit over 250 artists and craftspeople in their 

studios during Vermont's statewide craft Open Studio 

Weekend, May 26-27. Explore the back roads of our beautiful 

State and meetVermont'stalented community of visual artists. 

For information, cali the Vermont Crafts Council at (802) 223-3380 ^ 

or visit the VCC web site at www.vermontcrafts.com _____ 

Jennifer Boyer in her studio 


SPRING EYENTS 


■i 
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STEPHEN HUNECK GALLERY 
and DOG CHAPEL 


Map 6 


Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, Burling¬ 
ton. 863-5966. 

• Mar. 9: Cherryholmes. 

• Mar. 16: Merce Cunningham Dance Co. 

• Mar. 18: Matt Haimovitz & U-Cello with DJ 
01ive. 

• Apr. 14: Bobby Watson Quartet. 

• Apr. 24: / Cant Stop Louing You. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 253-8358. 

• Thru Mar. 31: FineToon: The Art ofVermont 
Cartoonists. 

• May 3-26: Stowe Student Art Show. 

Hunter Gallery of Fine Art, Grafton. 10 a.m.— 
6:30 p.m. 843-1440. 

• May 10: Opening reception. 

Jay Peak Resort, Jay. (800) 451-4449. 

• Mar. 24: Raił Jam #2. 

• Mar. 31: Mogul Competition & Beach Party. 

• April 14: Pond Skimming. 

Killington Resort. 422-6200. 

• Mar. 18: Tele Fling at Pico. 

• Mar. 22-25: Sprint U.S. Freestyle Champion- 
ships. 

• Mar. 31-Apr. 1: Bear Mt. Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 7: Wobbly Barn Pajama Party & Pillow 
Fight. 

Mad River Glen, Waitsfield. 496-3551. 

• Mar. 3: Family Tournament. 

• Mar. 10-11: North American Telemark Fes- 
tival. 

• Mar. 24: Backcountry Challenge. 

Manchester Musie Festival. 362-1956. 

• Apr. 22: Quintets by Giannini & Beethoven. 
Family concert, 4 p.m.; fuli program, 7:30 
p.m. 

Merck Forest & Farmland Center, Rupert. 394- 

7836. 

• Mar. 24: Sugaring Celebration. 10 a.m.-3 p.rr 
Northern Stage, White River Junction. 296- 00C 

• Mar. 1-18: The Crucible. 

• Mar. 29-April 15: A Chorus Linę. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3000. 

• Mar. 5-7: Women in Motion. 

• Mar. 16: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks. 

• Mar. 24-25; 31-Apr. 1; Apr. 7-8: Spring Sun 
mit Celebration. 

• Apr. 8: Easter Sunrise Service. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m 
362-1405. 

• Mar. 10—April 16: Art from the Schools. 

• Mar. 10—April 16: Vermont Pastel Society. 
Vermont Jazz Center, Brattleboro. 254-9088. 

• Mar. 17: Armen Donelian, Dave Clark, Geor 
Schuller. 

• Apr. 14: Jovino Santos Neto Trio. 

• May 5: Howard Brofsky: Dr. Bebop & Frienc 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science, Quechee 
FLY-5000. 

• Thru April 30: Naturalists Choice, 11:30 a. 
Raptor Up Close, 2:30 p.m. Wed.—Sun. 

Yermont Stage Company, Burlington. 863-596( 

• Mar. 28-Apr. 8: I Am My Own Wije. 

• May 2-20: Whos Afraid of Virginia WoolJ ? 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra. (800) 8 6-929 
Cali for times & locations. 

• Mar. 10 & 11: Ravel, Schumann & Brahms. 

• Mar. 31: VSO Chorus Concert. 

• May 5: Dukas, Kechley & Prokofiew 
Windham Art Gallery, Brattleboro. 257-1881 

• Mar. 2-Apr. 1: Student Art Month. 

• Apr. 6-29: Artists & Writers: Write Action 6 
Windham Art Gallery. 
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EventsAttractions 



• 215 room hotel & condominiums, 
100% slopcside 

• Higliły acclainied childrens ski 
progranis & childcare 

(ages 6 weeks -17 years) 

• Fjiterfcuiunent fi>r tix* entire famiły 

• 1,800 ft vertical rise, 56 trails, 
dlverse terrain for all ability levels 
;uid adventurous tree skiing 

• 95% snowinaking coverage 
•NEW! Rip Zonę Terrain Park 


Cali today 
for your FREE 
Ascutney 
Winter Magazine 

1-800-243-0011 

www.ascutney.com 


ASCUTNEY 

MOUNTAIN RESORT 
Brownsville, Yermont 


Ascutney Mountain Resort 


Big Mountain Skiing and 
#1 in Family Fun! 


Map 14 



EXPERIENCE THE MOST 

YIBRANTartin 


Studio place arts • 201 n main st • barre,v 
802.479.7069 • www.studioplacearts.coi 


Map 10 


A Refdesning Source For 
" Ijius, ŁgoBjjWjOM & Imswuhioh " 



Home and Garden Supply Co 

Your Complełe Garden Center... 

Plus Fun g Unique Gifts for the Home Too ! 

Cut Flowers 8 Arranyements for all Oceasions 
Furniture and Home Oecor for Indoor and Outdoor Livinq. 

802 457-2505 • www.riverbondvermont.com 



BOOKS 

l (Continued from page 75) 

famiły secret that she begins to unravel, 
placing her safety in jeopardy again. 

Bohjalian's novels spin their stories 
across contemporary American society, 
with considerable accuracy and telling 
effect. In The Double Bind he seans the 
mysterious terrain of mental illness, 
while keeping the reader engaged in a 
compelling mystery. 

The West Window, by John S. Hall, 
iUniverse Publishing, 434 pages, soft- 
cover, $23.95. 

This is a novel about farming in Yer¬ 
mont by someone who should know. 
John S. Hall has been a dairy farmer 
in East Montpelier for 40 years, and 
his novel tells a pastorał story most 
Vermonters will recognize — the clash 
between the traditional ways of an older 
Vermont and the desire for change of 
a younger generation. Harold, the 60- 
year-old dairy farmer who is the novel's 
central character, is challenged by Shir- 
ley, a 19-year-old orphan who comes to 
work as a hired hand on his farm and 
ąuickly begins pressing Harold to mod- 
ernize. There's some excitement stem- 
ming from a violent character from 
Shirley's past, but the real attraction of 
this novel is the accuracy and affection 
with which Hall describes the work, the 
beauty, and the tensions that character- 
ize the farming life in Vermont. 

The Story of Modern Skiing. by John 
Pry, Univeisity Press of New England, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, 380 pages, 
hardcover, $27.95. 

Recreation in Vermont has been 
transformed in the last half-century by 
skiing, and John Fry, former editor-in- 
chief of Ski magazine and founder of 
Snów Country magazine, has written 
a thorough and entertaining history of 
the sport's growth. Although he does 
not concentrate on Vermont, there is 
plenty of Vermont in the book. From 
the birth of skiing to the coming of the 
snowboarders, Fry skillfully and viv- 
idly touches on what seems to be every 
aspect of skiing's growth. The advent 
of ski lifts, the evolution of skis, boots 
and other eąuipment, the cross-coun- 
try boom (and fade), racing and racers, 
environmental issues and morę are all 
covered in this valuable book. ** 

• 

These books are available at book- 
stores or at www.VermontLife.com. 


Toni Slayton is the editor of Yermont Life. 


BIG TREES 

(Continued from page 55) 

Guenther learned of a larger one in his 
county, he called White to gloat. But 
it didn't last. Six months later it was 
White's turn: "Big guy, you know that 
seedling butternut you have?" Survey- 
ors had discovered the largest one yet, 
in Bennington County. 

Measuring can be hazardous, as 
Guenther found out when he arrived at 
YermonFs largest silver mapie late on 
a Thursday afternoon. The tree shades 
traffic-congested Route 5 in Brattleboro 
and a pale yellow Victorian mansion 
built in 1900. To measure the crown 
spread, Guenther fastened one end of 
his measuring tape to the ground, then 
ran out into the first gap in traffic. After 
a few futile attempts to get a reading, he 
said, "A driver in a great hurry ran over 
my tape. I've lost two Steel tapes that 
way. Next June Fm going out at 5:30 on 
a Sunday morning." 

If you would like to visit big trees 
in Windham County, join Guenther's 
all-day tour in late October. He'll keep 
you entertained with interesting facts 
and stories from his vast knowledge of 
forestry. And he will give you a booklet 
including the natural histories and mea- 
surements of the trees you will see, in- 
structions for measuring a tree yourself 
and the day's itinerary with directions 
to each stop. At one stop, on a historie 
stagecoach route in Guilford, you'11 see 
the near-champion sugar mapie. The 
proud owners (Guenther says all big 
tree owners are proud of their trees) are 
Jeanne Seymour and Denis Wojnagi. 

The champion sugar mapie in Water- 
bury Center has ties to noted Vermonter 
Frank Bryan, the author of Real Democ- 
racy. Bryan's uncle, Willis Bryan, says the 
early 19th century white farmhouse has 
been in the famiły sińce 1872. It's now 
a summer house, used only for famiły 
gatherings. Time stands still there — it's 
always 1932, just as Willis Bryan's grand- 
mother left it when she died. 

It s elear that Vermonters love big 
trees. In Fayston, Ann Day is the for¬ 
mer owner of the Eastern cottonwood 
whose picture opens this article. Its bark 
is so deeply furrowed it looks plowed. 
Recently, Day moved, but only a few 
steps away, and she is delighted that 
she can still pay daily visits to the big 
cottonwood in her former dooryard. 


Wńter and photographer Elinor Ostom 
lives in Craftshury. 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 
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DRIFTLEDGE 

Near IBM in Essex, this meticulously 
updated 1830s brick farmhouse 
with 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, an 
exquisite kitchen and 25 acres is 
an opportunity to enjoy the best of 
old and new. In-ground pool, two 
1790s barns, pastures, trails. Hurry! 
Westford 

$899,000 


A LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
LIFESTYLE 

Ski, sail, swim, fish or relax by the 
fireplace in the comfort of your 
upscale, custom townhome. Enjoy 
panoramie sunsets over the lakę and 
the Adirondacks. Only 6 townhomes 
left. Manicured 6.6 acres with pool, 
tennis, dock. Luxury inside and 
outside. Shelbume Point 

$775,000 - $1,150,000 


Jfc; 


SHINGLE STYLE SPECTACULAR 

Spectacular 10-acre setting with 
amazing views, pool, privacy, 
gardens and a high-quality shingle 
Rhode Island-style home with 4 
bedrooms, 3.5 baths, open kitchen, 
formal dining and great expansion 
space. Sophisticated, family- 
oriented, great fun! New Haven 
$1,050,000 


POINT FARM LAKEFRONT 

Swimming, boating, sailing, skiing, 
windsurfing, fishing and morę is at 
the front door of this quaint stone 
1903 carriage house on 1.4 acres 
with 160 ft. of frontage on Lakę 
Champlain. Features a large living 
room, 2 bedrooms, family room and 
den. Grand Isle 

$895,000 


LEWIS CREEK ANTIQUE 

Modern amenities lie behind the 
original stenciling here. This pastorał 
24-acre property offers a spacious 
1790s Vermont Cape post/beam 
home with chestnut floors, antique 
hardware and incredible charm in 
an idyllic setting with 2,100 ft. on 
Lewis Creek .Charlotte 
$1,350,000 


Lang, Lion & Davis 

Vermont’s Exceptional Homes & Properties 


THE WALKER FARM 

This former dairy farm includes 
approximately 1,014 acres, 2 
residences and many outbuildings 
which lend themselves well to a 
variety of enterprises. The road 
frontage is extensive. The dairy herd 
and equipment has been sold. A 
great place to start! Whiting 
$1,300,000 


[Hfiyjf 


I DUAKU ur 

EGENTS 


HISTORIC FEDERAL 

Stately, historie, comfortable 1790s 
home with an 1820s addition! 
Classic lines, woodwork and 
Windows are highlights. The 14 
acres offer exceptional views, a 
smali horse barn, garage, pool, and 
plenty of space for family, friends, 
horses and hobbies. Charlotte 
$799,000 


802 - 846-7939 • 1 - 800 - 876-6447 
www.LangLionDavis.com 


JM _ 

GALLOPING HORSES 

This artisan-crafted post and 
beam lodge home with extensive 
woodwork and Windows inviting 
dramatic vistas. The great room 
offers a cathedral ceiling with a 3- 
sided balcony. The 22 acres include 
a barn and carriage shed. Bring your 
horses! Warren 

$1,150,000 


NANTUCKET STYLE 

Hidden on 10.5 landscaped acres, 
this is a very stylish Nantucket 
shingle home with 3 bedrooms, an 
office, entertainment - media room, 
formal dining, a gourmet kitchen 
and tip-top finish materials from 
cherry to granite. Preferred area 
with lakę access. Charlottte 
$1,325,000 




WEYBRIDGE CONTEMPORARY 

Serenity, privacy, views, a pond 
and wildlife abound on this 25-acre 
property minutes from Middlebury. 
With style, comfort and high quality, 
the design is dramatic, the Windows 
extensive and the ambience warmed 
by 2 fireplaces. 3 bedrooms, 3.5 
baths. Weybridge 

$995,000 


LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN FARM 

Lakefront 66-acre property boasting 
an 1850 farmhouse and historie 
barn overlooking Pleasant Bay! 
6-bedroom home, rental house, 
2 seasonal cottages and 6 other 
cottages on land leased from 
owners. Many possibilities for 
farming, income, family compound. 
Ferrisburg 

$1,775,000 


SENESAC FARM 

This exceptional 28.38 acre 
site, surrounded by 170 acres of 
conserved land, offers stunning views 
of the Green Mountains! The price 
includes a built-to-suit 4-bedroom 
3,700 s.f. stone/shingle farmhouse. 
Customize as you wish for the house 
of your dreams! Shelbume 
$1,495,000 
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Lanc/l/est 


Westott, Vermont 

SUGAR BROOK 

Sugarbrook is an absolutely perfect, renovat- 
ed center hall farmhouse on 63 acres in 
beautiful Weston, Vermont. This 3,500- 
square-foot, 5-bedroom, 3.5 bath residence 
overlooks a smali pond, brook and waterfall 
set amid a grove of mapie trees and old 
stone walls. Includes a guest cottage, sever- 
al barns, a potting shed and an attached 2-car 
garage. $1,925,000 

Robert G. McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Neufane, Vermont 

WINCHESTER STABLES 

A beautiful 450-acre retreat and recreation- 
al property located in one of Vermont’s most 
photographed communities. Includes a 
9,000-square-foot main residence, 30 fenced 
paddocks bordered by the West River, a car- 
riage barn, manager's house, stalls for up to 
50 horses, a 100 ft. x 75 ft. indoor riding ring, 
a dressage arena, and a thoughtfully 
designed carriage course. $3,975,000 
Robert G. McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Albany, Vermont 

MOORGATE 

In excess of 4000 square feet on 120 rolling 
acres, Moorgate incorporates many of the 
construction details of early European hous- 
ing rarely found today. Features include 
extraordinary privacy, a library/music room, 
formal dining room, large play/workshop, 
beautiful gardens and terraces, a ski hill, a 
separate guest cottage, equipment shed and 
a pond. $1,600,000 

Wacie B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


Peru, Vermont 

RURAL ACRES 

Ru rai Acres is located at the foot of Styles 
Peak along an old gravel road in the heart 
of the Green Mountain National Forest. 
With stunning views, this classic 3,400- 
square-foot, 4-bedroom eye-brow Cape has 
recently been restored in an elegant, con- 
temporary style. Features barn beams, 
antiąue wide pine paneling, radiant heating 
throughout, a chef s kitchcn, cherry book- 
shelves and 3 fireplaces. $1,950,000 
Kim Wic bert 802-362-3160 


CHRISTIE^ 

GREAT ESTATES 


Chittenden, Vermont 

MOUNTAIN LODGE 

Surrounded by National Forest and part of 
the 350-acre Mountain Top Inn & Resort 
Chalet Program sits Mountain Lodge, a 
magnificent Post and Beam mountain 
home. Lovely furnishings and a towering 
natural stone fireplace highlight four en- 
suite bedrooms and lavish open living. Ali 
the amenities of the luxurious Mountain 
Top Inn are featured in this beautiful, fur- 
nished home. $3,200,000 

Kim Wic bert 802-362-3160 


Charlotte, Vermont 

JOURNEY S END 

Exquisite 5400-square-foot Adirondack 
shingle-style 4-bedroom home on 500 feet 
of prime Lakę Champlain waterfront. The 
3-acre parcel offers broad westerly views 
oi the lakę and the Adirondack Mountains 
and an excellent beach. The custom- 
designcd residence is sited to take advan- 
tage of the beautiful lakeside setting and 
contains only the highest quality materials 
impeccably executed. $3,450,000 

Wacie B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 


1 I Łiumi 

.. _ „ Ten Post Office Square Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 

Yermont Offices: Burlington 802-660-2900 • Manchester Center 802-362-0925 • Woodstock 802-457-4977 


RED 

HOUSE 

INC. 


FINE HOMEBUILDING 
& 

fllSTORIC REST0RATI0N 

Burlington,VT 
802.651.0122 


Residential & Select Commercial 


WWW.REDHQUSEBUILDING.COM 
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Timeless craftsmanship 


Emplouee-Owned 











































Secluded Oasis in Burlington’s HillSection 

award-winning design 
over 5700 sq. ft. of living 
space. Numerous custom 
finishes. Handmade Mahogany 
Windows & doors. Immaculate 
grounds. Stunning master suitę 
Cook’s kitchen. Great attention 
to detail. A truły extraordinary 

Brian Boardman 
1-800-451-5004 ext 1121 
BrianBoardmanVT.com 


Estate Ouality Lakę Home 

Perfectly sited on 10 acres, 
this professionally designed 
Contemporary has all the 
comforts you would expect. 
Located close to the Basin 
Harbor Golf Club and Resort, 
you will enjoy Lakę Champlain 
and all that it offers. Just 45 
minutes to Burlington. 

Chris von Trapp 
1-800-451-5004 ext 1113 
Chrisvon Trapp. com 


PREY1EWS 


Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty 

346 Shelburne Road. Burlington. VT 05401 


www.PreviewsVermont.com 


Representing fine homes and properties throughout Vermont 


ERA 

1EAL ESTATE 


“Always There For You” 

ERA Home Town Realty 

802 728-7008 

Marybeth.Tevis@ERA.com 

Visit Vermont at www.ERAvt.com 


Custom built home with European accents and 
quality workmanship throughout. This property 
offers privacy with panoramie views of Killington 
Mountain. Experience Europę in Vermont! 
Exclusive $ 1 , 300*000 


It's another world 


Slopeside living on 
Burkę Mountain, Yermont. 


Beari^atli 


► Ski from/to-your-door 

► Luxurious slopeside living 
with spectacular views of 
Willoughby Gap 

► Four season reereation 


Your home in the Northeast Kingdom ► Premiere second home 

► Rare investment 
opportunity 


866.756.4771 • Email: jackdator@aol.com 
www.bearpathtownhomes.com 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 


REAL ESTATE 


Set back off the lane, this 
fantastic cedar shake house offers 
superb curb appeal. Gracious 
and well-proportioned, the 
home includes a light-filled living 
room. hardwood floors. vaulted 
family room, butler's pantry and 
two primary suites. The lovely 
grounds feature gardens, a stone 
terrace and a carriage house! 
Exclusive $ 795.000 


^Josiah Allen Real Estate 

In and about Dorset, Manchester and Southern Vermont 
802.867.5555 / www.josiahallen.com / Route 30, Dorset, VT 05251 

















































LIBERTY- 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 


REAL ESTATE 


Custom Designed 
House & Barn 
Timber Frames 


e|green mountain 


ww.184JonesDrive.com 


Touched by Tradition! This is a 
National Historie Register listed 
brick Georgian colonial style 
building. This enduring classic 
was completely modemized & 
restored by the renowned 
McKernon Group. High ceilings 
& soaring Windows heighten the 
feeling of space with beautifully 
landscaped grounds all around. If 
value is important. cali today for 
an appointment to see this gem. 


BRANDOM-$395,000 


www .BCKRealEstate.com 

86 \o. Main St., Barrc 
(802) 479-3366 


4 15 State St., Montpelier 
(802)229-4242 


>lill< 


John Biontlol 


landgrove: 

INCREDIBLY 

BEAUTIFUL 


19 acres of rolling meadowland, 
ponds, stone walls. A 5,000 sq.ft. 
restored/expanded 1840 s farm- 
house. 13 rooms, 6 fireplaces, 6 bedrooms, 4 baths, 2 lavs, 
fabulous family kirchen, formal dining, complete mahogany library 
with classic coffered ceiling, living room with pond overlook, 
paver patio, 2 car garage. In superb condition throughout. 
EXCLUSIVE $2,750,000. 

NICHOLS HILL 
DORSET 

Perched high above the Dorset 
Valley this fun home offers some 
of the best views in the area. 
Completely renovated in 1999, the 
layout offers cathedral living room 
with stone fireplace, 2 bedroom suites with a 3rd easily added, 
cook s kitchen, basement with studio, fabulous sundeck, 2 car 
garage, great neighborhood. 

EXCLUSIVE $695,000. 


Kimball 

Martin 

REAL ESTATE 


On the Millpond 
Manchester Center, VT 052 e 
802-362-2700/FAX 362-221 
wwrw.kimballmartin.com 


Please send $5 
for brochure 
RO. Box 68-VR 
Huntington, VT 
05462 


802-434-2120 

Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 
wwwdibertyheadpostandbeam.com 


wwJ81NewRoad.com 


Classic Vermont Building 
located in picturesque 
village. Completely 

renovated by a renowned 
Vermont construction firm, 
this is the perfect place to 
locate your business. World 
class amenities & easy 
access to the major 
northeast markets while you 
enjoy the Vermont lifestyle. 

$795,000 


BRANDOM 


www.249HlllsideDrive.com 


Set amid the rolling hills of Vermont you 
can see Mount Washington and the entire 
New Hampshire Presidential Mountain 
rangę from this beautiful ranch home. 

Located high on a hill at the end of a 
private drive, this is the Vermont retreat 
you’ve been looking for. The home is 
situated on 13+ acres of peace. quiet, 
privacy and stunning views. A three bay, 
heated garage is perfect for storing the 
snowmobiles, ATV's, tractors, boats and all the other toys that 
today\s active family enjoys. 


CORINTH.$350,000 


www.TheVTLifestyle.com 


www.600Acres.com 


This is what you’ve imagined for so 
long - a rare opportunity to own a 
grand piece of Vermont. Over 600 
acres of pristine land with 
breathtaking panoramie views and 
maturę forest to provide the perfect 
setting for a Vermont dream home or 
family compound. This estate size 
parcel features over a mile of private 
roads and power, a cozy care takers 
house and brook. Located near 
beautiful Craftsbury village and an easy drive from Stowe. 


CRAFTSBURY AREA.-$1,600,000 


Charm & sunshine await you 
in this five bedroom, 3.5 bath 
home on 18+ acres. This home 
has it all... views, barn. guest 
cottage, pool, flagstone walks, 
screened patio, deck, 3 
fireplaces, and an open floor 
plan. The secluded grounds 
provide peaceful relaxation 
while sitting just minutes from 
downtown. 

MONTPELIER.-$695,000 
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“Not Expensive_ Just looks It...” 


Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S, 

Affordable quality handcrafted frames 
Free brochure available 

Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
_ _ email: info@vtframes.com 

VERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100, Hinesburg, Yermont 05461»802-453 -3727 




NEAR KILLINGTON 

Exceptional 4,200 square foot 
custom cape and large barn 
on 12V2 acres with privacy 
and dramatic views. Minutes 
to skiing, lakes and golf. 
Color brochure available. 
$879,500. 


18 South Main St, Rutland 
(802) 775-6000 
www.bvandg.com 


Berkley 
Veller mlrtflm 
&Greene 

REAL ESTATE 


fountains 


Real Esfate Incorporated 

Camp Sky Acres 

+212 Acres located in Washington, VT 

Offering some of the finest long rangę views in 
central Vermont, the property is located at the end 
ot a town maintained road and includes a house, 
tormer Girl Scout lodge, large pond and nearly 
100 acres of meadows. 

Price - $695,000 

For morę informałion on this or other properties cali or visit our website. 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and ruraI estates. 

34 Barre Street, Suitę 2, Montpelier, VT, 05602 
Tel: (802) 223-8644 Email: realty@fountainsamerica.com 

www.fountainsrealestate.com _ 



COUNTRY CHARM 

Weil maintained 3 bedroom, 2 bath home on 9.15 
acres with a lot to offer. It has been brought up to 
datę but not over done. Outbuilding, porch, skylight. 

Detached 2 car garage. Smali brook and views. The 
property is near Caspian Lakę and the Mountain View 
Country Club. This is an ideał year round home or 
vacation retreat. Greensboro. *2505w $319,500. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office 3965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com. 

Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. UlJ 

www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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Happiness is... 

...Owning your own Country Inn 


Leave the daily grind 
& realize your dreams. 

Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 
Inns, B&Bs, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

- Specializing in Yermont Properties - 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Free: 888-362-5007 

www.hospitalityconsultants.com 


concrete countertops 



red concrete 

aesthetic concrete design 

www.redconcrete.com ■ 802.862.3676 


MICHAEL GOHL ARCHITECT • Al A 



Residential • Commercial • Religious • Historie 

w>v\v.michaelgohlarchitect.coni - 802.472.6547 


ENJOY The Four Seasons 





falftmwrTjlife 

SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year, four issues, $15.95 

Cali toll free: 

1-800-284-3243, ext. 0716 

Order Online: 

www.VermontLife.com 

Yermont Life Magazinc 
6 llaldwin St.. Montpelier, VT 05602 






































ERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 

To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 



ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Loo k North 

\ I n u i t Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

: CKeck out our web site at 
www.looknortharcticarts.com 

| Telephone to visit our bji appointment only 
jgallery in Guildhall,Vermoni 802 . 676.3967 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


^ERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
election of profitable Vermont businesses for 
ale. Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 
802) 985-2220, 

vww. vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


COOKING 


AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain. 


enaniel colors. Three types of fuel. j~ -j 


Classic Cookers • 3063 Lower Bamett mil 
MiddlestA, VT 05602 *802-223-3620 



i '"ERMONT GRILLSTONE. Don t sac- 
ifice food to the grill gods! Natural basalt 
tonę surface grills without creating carcino- 
;ens, keeps juices and sauces in the food, 
lavors are enhanced as your stone seasons 
dth use - self cleaning too! (800) 427-1396, 
vww.vermontlifestyles.com. 


FURNITURE MAKERS 


pUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
\KERS. An organization of forty of 
(/ermonts finest craftsmen. 

v. vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


INSURANCE 


lil&Bs, FARMS, ANTIQUE DEALERS, 

Bpecial Insurance Programs. Blumenthal & 
* )onahue Agency. (877) 267-8323, 

vww.bludon.com. 


MAIL ORDER 


REE POST AND BEAM SHED PLAN. 

huigh sawn Vermont Madę. Download now. 
*50.00 value. 

vww.jamaicacottageshop.com. 

IOTANICAL BODY CARE: Natural sham- 
>oos, cremes, salves, facials, remedies, morę. 
"land madę in Vermont. 
vww.wellstreamherbs.com. 


VERMONT PAINTED THEATER CUR- 
TAINS. Postcards and Notę Cards of beauti- 
ful historie curtains. 
www.vmga.org. 


MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, 
BUTTON BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, 
Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, 

Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090, 

(586) 755-6050. 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


AFFECTIONATE, ADORABLE BULL- 
DOG PUPPY. Cool with kids and pets. 
Short legged, lst shot. Angel is an energized 
14 week old. Housebroken, de-wormed, 
fingers trimmed, health and vaccination cer- 
tificate available. Email 
preciouseric24@yahoo.com. 


REAL ESTATE 



Over 36 Years Experience in Sales 
of Fine Country Properties 

Barrett & Company 

802-843-2390 

www.YermontPropertyFor Sale.com 


Offering a Fine Selection 
of Eąuestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 

WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 



Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$49/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, V’T 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


LAKĘ DUNMORE, Near Middlebury. 

7 acre, 430’ of frontage, gorgeous 180° 
views, current home of Point Counterpoint 
Summer Musie Camp. (800) 388-9836 or 
www.neilmackey.com. 


www.VermontLife.com 


GOT LAND? NYs Largest Statewide Sale 
Ever! We’ve got: Rivers & Streams - Large Acre- 
age - New Cabins & State Lands. Over 100 
tracts, 10 counties, 5 - 300 Acres. Approved 
by APA, DEC, Tug Hill & Local Planning 
Departments. Lowest prices & easiest financ- 
ing. Cali Christmas & Associates, (800) 229- 
7843, www.landandcamps.com. Sole Partici- 
pant with Cabelas Trophy Properties in NYS. 
GRAFTON, VERMONT - Rated #6 of 
Most Beautiful Places In America: by USA 
NEWS. Heritage homes. Choice Land. Sales 
and Rentals. Cali Hughes Associates. 

(802) 843-2020. 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 
LOOKING FOR A FARM IN VERMONT? 

I specialize in Vermont farms. Cali Realtor 
Preston Bristow of Woodstock Properties. 
(802) 457-1322. 
www.FarmsinVermont.com. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and 
Property Information. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties. (800) 521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com. 

STRATTON, VT. 50 Acre Improved and 
Ready-to-Build. Family Estate Site on 
Historie Farm - For Sale. For Details: 
http://strattonvt.us/ 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affiliate 
for Christies Great Estates. (802) 457-4977. 

www.LandVest.com. 

COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & 
BOARDMAN REALTY. Exceptional pre- 
views offerings. 346 Shelburne Rd., Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05401. (800) 451-5004, 
www.PreviewsVermont.com. 


SERVICES 


DEBT GOT YOU DOWN? Start fresh 
today. Cali Redline Investments. (866) 280- 
5829. Re-establish your credit today. Bank- 
ruptcy, no problem. 


VACATION RENTALS 


FAMILY CAMP/RETREAT RENTALS. 

700 acres, uncommon fun, vegetarian food, 
great community. (800) 430-2667, 
www.cgcvt.org. 

BECKWITH VACATION RENTALS. 

“Stowes luxury rental agent.” Visit our web- 
site for detailed photos: www.BeckwithRen- 
tals.com Located under the Blacksmith, in 
the center of Stowe village. (802) 253-8858. 
LAKĘ HORTONIA COTTAGE, for rent 
in late July and August. Sleeps 6. Two bed- 
rooms on Lakę with spectacular sunsets. 
Fishing, sailing, swimming with available 
dock. Cali (941) 927-7227 or e-mail 
wmzeitler@aol.com. 

100S OF VT VACATION RENTALS for 

rent by owners and agencies on-line at 

www.vermontproperty.com. 
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A dog named Boone Litchfield goes after a Frisbee cast upon the waters 
of an East Warren pond. 


Corey Hendridc 


Postscript 


It’s spring! Take the plunge! 
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What is VL Ad Link? 

Now you can request information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.Yermont Life.com. 



How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to advertisers > Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You ll receive information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a dififerent method for processing inquiries so the 
response times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 

We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still request information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for deliyery of information using the card. 
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Robert Adams Turning Back 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL OF RE-EXPLORATION 

January 25^June 3 



Robert Adams, Sitka Spruce, Cape Blanco State Park, Curry County, Oregon, from the portfolio Turning 
Back: A Photographic Journal of Re-exp!oration, 1999-2003, gelatin silver print, Middlebury College 
Museum of Art, purchase with funds provided by Kathy and Richard S. Fuld, Jr. © Robert Adams. 
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COME FOR THE FRESH AIR, 

STAY FOR THE REFRESHING TIMES. 

Springtime in Vermont: sunshine, blue skies, brilliant skiing, blooming 
flowers, tree buds and mapie sugar season. (Mud season too.) Hike, 
bike, fish, hunt, golf, boat, sail. Fresh air, fresh food, fresh ideas, fresh 
beginnings. Rejuvenate, revitalize, reset. 

Get refreshed at VermontVacation.com 



YERMONT 


www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 





















